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even dully, one may say, in general, though 

there are constituencies of course where local 
feeling runs high. This quietude is not necessarily a 
sign of widespread apathy; it may very well mean that 
a great many people have made up their minds on the 
issues and do not want to wrangle or listen to wranglings 
about them. The Conservatives are desperately on the 
defence. The Prime Minister’s election manifesto is a 
long and uninspiring document, which makes the most 
of his little list of achievements and promises in a rather 
nebulous way to “go on with the good work.” He 
takes credit for the stupendous prosperity at home and 
for the services his Government has rendered to the 
cause of peace abroad, and, in short, asks us to prefer his 
policy of drift to the dangerous projects of his adversaries. 
These dangers are hardly visible to the naked eye in 
either of the Opposition programmes—which accounts, 
perhaps, for the invention by the baser sort of Con- 
servative canvasser of stories that the Labour Party 
stands for the overthrow of marriage and religion. But 
apart from such little tricks as this, it appears so far 
to be a cleanly fought and good-tempered election. 

* * * 

For that the credit is largely due to the Prime 
Minister himself, who sets a high tone of courtesy and 
fairness in his speeches. But this from an electioneering 
Point of view has some disadvantage, and it is notorious 
that many of Mr. Baldwin’s friends wish he had more 
“ punch,” Everybody respects his qualities as a man, 
but as a politician he does not inspire enthusiasm or 
devotion—or even much confidence, except amongst 
those whose ideal is inactivity. Attempts to make a 


T: election campaign is proceeding smoothly— 


popular hero of him only succeed in making him rather 
ridiculous. We do not demand that the Prime Minister 
should always look and behave like an Olympian. 
But do we want to see him trotting round the country 
with his arms full of broccoli? And can anyone sing 
with conviction ?— 


You’ve no way of knowing, 
But I’ve a way of showing 
What you mean to me. 

Stanley Boy ! 


When there are grey skies, 
We don’t mind the grey skies, 
You make them Blue. 

Stanley Boy ! 


Tho’ foes may mistake thee, 

We'll not forsake thee, 

You'll pull us through. 

Stanley Boy ! 
There is a lot more of it, all on the same level—but we 
refrain from further quotation. We cannot believe that 
even Mr. Baldwin’s good nature is proof against this. 
And will it win a vote? 
* * * 

The eleventh-hour appearance of railway reorganisa- 
tion as an election issue has very much the appearance 
of a “stunt.” It began with a press campaign; and 
now Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Churchill have been 
bidding hard against each other with large promises of 
railway development if their respective parties are 
returned to power. From the Conservative point of 
view, railway reform is a useful stick with which to beat 
Mr. Lloyd George’s road scheme; while Mr. Lloyd 
George, with his habitual impulsiveness, is quite ready 
to add the railways—or anything else that sounds 
promising—to his general scheme of emergency employ- 
ment. Mr. Churchill, after dwelling on his recent 
concession to the railway companies over the passenger 
tax—which is very small beer indeed—promises largely 
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but vaguely that an incoming Conservative Government 
will take promptly in hand the questions of privately- 
owned railway trucks and modernisation of equipment. 
Mr. Lloyd George, after dwelling on his own past 
measure of guaranteeing the capital issue of the London 
Underground shortly after the war, proposes more 
explicitly to revive the Trade Facilities Act for a large 
scheme of raising capital, under State guarantee, for a 
national programme of railway reorganisation. This 
suggestion is, of course, not novel—it has been made, 
we believe, more than once in our columns. And it is 
in harmony with the Labour Party’s declared views 
and with the reports of successive committees on the 
question of the private ownership of railway trucks and 
the effect of this on the heavy industries. 


* * * 


‘“‘ Stunting” apart, the proposal that the State 
should step in to help in the work of railway reorganisa- 
tion is, we believe, perfectly sound. It would be a 
considerable economy to do away, as rapidly as may be, 
with the privately-owned trucks; and there is a strong 
case for the expenditure of a large capital sum on 
bringing railway plant and equipment up to date, 
especially in relation to heavy goods traffic. We agree 
with Mr. Churchill that Mr. Lloyd George’s original 
scheme laid a wholly disproportionate emphasis on 
road development, and that the railways have a very 
strong claim to be considered. We agree with Mr. Lloyd 
George that, for the present, the best way of providing 
the necessary capital is by using the machinery of the 
Trade Facilities scheme, or by creating analogous 
machinery for this special case. We agree that railway 
development is far more likely than road development 
to help the depressed industries, and to aid directly 
in a permanent revival of trade. What we do not believe 
is that Mr. Baldwin’s Government is yet prepared to 
regard schemes of railway development as anything 
more than counters in the election game. Mr. Churchill 
has committed himself to nothing beyond the insignifi- 
cant step already taken in the repeal of the passenger 
tax. He appears to want far less to build railways 
than not to build roads. But in our view both railways 
and roads need considerable outlay, and are capable 
of providing considerable employment. Mr. Lloyd 
George, having put too little emphasis on the one, and 
too much on the other, is now trying to retrieve his 
balance. The Labour proposals have been reasonably 


well balanced all along. Mr. Churchill has no balance 
to retrieve. 


* * * 


Although the Fascist Heimwehr insisted on carrying 
out its provocative demonstration in Vienna last Sunday, 
there were no serious incidents, and the decision of its 
leaders to postpone all public manifestations until the 
autumn should give the new government a certain 
breathing space. The frequent alarms which have been 
sounded from Vienna about the possibility of a coup 
d’état in Austria have made people in this country rather 
sceptical of its ever taking place. But it is by no means 
improbable that, as in the case of the boy in the fable, 
the wolf will one day make its appearance. In this 
connection the warning just issued by Herr Kunschak, 
the leader of the Austrian Christian-Socialist party, is 
of considerable interest. The Christian-Socialist Party 
is the largest bourgeois party in Austria. It is the 
party of Dr. Seipel, and it is the party to which the 
majority of the members of the Heimwehr also belong. 
It has therefore its Right wing and its Left wing. Herr 
Kunschak belongs to the Left or moderate group, to 
which the Chancellor also adheres. He is in favour 


sieemenel 


of a modus vivendi with the Social Democrats in Vienna 
and it was to facilitate this that Dr. Seipel resigned, 
It now remains to be seen which elements are to prevail 
inside the Christian-Socialist Party. Herr Kunschak 
has raised the alarm against the Heimwehr, whom he 
accuses of preparing a “‘ Putsch”’ for the autumn. He 
warns his countrymen of the misfortunes which may 
befall Austria in such an event, and holds before their 
eyes the bogey of war and of a Czech and Jugoslay 
occupation. A stronger argument, perhaps, is his re- 
minder that the one stumbling-block which stands jn 
the way of the sorely-needed American loan is the 
internal state of Austria. For this speech Her 
Kunschak has been bitterly attacked by the more re- 
actionary members of his party, so much so, in fact, 
that he has resigned the chairmanship. This is probably 
a tactical move, and our information is that he will 
immediately be asked to resume his position by the 
overwhelming majority of the party. 


* * * 


The new Jugoslav administration has made very 
commendable progress in the all-important task of 
consolidating the financial and agricultural resources 
of the country. Jugoslavia is dependent in a very high 
degree on a flourishing agriculture for its prosperity. 
One good harvest will do more to restore the budget 
deficit and the political leakages than a ten years’ 
campaign against corruption. A bad harvest can destroy 
the most conservative estimates of the most careful 
of Finance Ministers. Last year, owing to the drought, 
the maize crop failed, and the dictatorship has been 
left with an unpleasant legacy in the form of a heavily 
unfavourable trade balance. Hitherto, the methods 
employed in agricultural production in Jugoslavia have 
been those of the Middle Ages, and the abnormally 
high rates which have ruled for bank credits have 
made it impossible for the peasant to modernise his 
implements. The new government has now introduced 
a reform which should have far-reaching results. It 
will establish immediately an agricultural bank possess- 
ing many of the advantages of a State institution. 
The Government itself is providing 40 per cent. of 
the capital, and will guarantee all deposits and all 
mortgage bonds issued by the bank. The main 
functions of the new institution will be to furnish the 
peasantry with cheap seasonal credits. The new 
Minister of Finance has also succeeded in discounting 
with the Rothschild group of London bankers the 
second and third instalments of the Swedish Match 
Loan. Not only will this give him some fifteen million 
dollars of ready cash, but it must be taken as a proof of 
the bankers’ confidence in the new administration. 


* * * 


While Mr. Hoover was Secretary of Commerce in 
the Coolidge Cabinet he instituted a national inquiry 
into recent economic changes in the United States. 
After some years of work the Committee has issued its 
report. In this the view is expressed that the United 
States has so far ‘only touched the fringe of its 
potentialities’; that the American people have ceased 
to be concerned about primary needs and are reaching 
out for luxuries, which involve the continual expansion 
of new industries: ‘‘ wants are almost insatiable, 
and one want satisfied leads on to another—hence, for 
America, a boundless field of development and wealth. 
The Hoover Committee holds that the deepest economi¢ 
significance of the new development is the extent to 
which “service industries” have grown and become 
integrated in a national system. All this reads rather 
like a formal restatement of Mr. Hoover's election 
speeches in praise of the luxury standards of America, 
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but it is linked in the report with a serious warning as 
to the overthrow of the essential equilibrium of the 
country. The Committee notes the reckless waste of 
natural resources, the vast growth of speculation, and 
the policy of “artificial price advancement” by 

werful industrial groups. The doctrine of the report 
accords with the prevalent American philosophy of 
prosperity, and to that extent it will please the Re- 
publicans. But its warnings are plain enough, and 
they are made public at a time when, in the textile 
districts of the Southern States, an industrial conflict 
of extreme fierceness is providing abundant illustration 
of the unequal distribution of prosperity conditions. 

* * * 

Lord Bradbury, in resigning the chairmanship of the 
Food Council, passed judgment on its work in terms 
which are disarming in the modesty of their claims. 
“While we have not covered the whole field,” he said, 
“we have been able, in regard to several of the most 
important articles of food, to carry out the function 
assigned to us of giving to the public the information 
necessary to enable them to buy to the best advantage, 
and our published reports have undoubtedly in several 
instances influenced prices to the advantage of the 
consumer.” This is a guarded claim; but we doubt 
if even this is not a good deal more than the Food Council 
has really achieved. It has not, we are convinced, 
either exerted any lasting influence on prices, or even 
helped the consumer to buy, in any significant degree, 
to better advantage. Nor can it hope to do cither of 
these things without far more power than it possesses 
at present. The method of discontinuous and sporadic 
investigation of alleged abuses is hound to be ineffective. 
There is no adequate power to compel disclosure of 
relevant facts and figures. And when an abuse is 
brought to light, the Council can do nothing to remedy 
it; and the firms concerned are usually able to claim 
that the figures on which the Council has based its 
conclusions no longer represent the current situation, 
and can therefore be disregarded. If the nation wants 
an effective Food Council, it will have to set up a regular 
machine for the continuous study of costs and price, 
with full powers of audit and compulsory disclosure of 
relevant facts. And, even so, there will remain the 
problem of enforcement. 

* ** * 

The Trades Union Congress General Council has 
now definitely decided to appoint members to the 
proposed joint committee with the Federation of British 
Industries and the National Confederation of Employers’ 
Organisations. The F.B.I. has already appointed its 
representatives, and only the Confederation has still 
to announce its decision. Presumably it will agree; 
for the original proposal that there should be a joint 
committee is understood to have come from the two 
employers’ organisations acting together. The com- 
mittee, then, is likely to be formed, and to meet soon 
after the election; but it is to be a merely exploratory 
body designed to report back to the three organisations, 
and to go out of existence when it has made its report. 
There is no suggestion, at present, that it should be 
or become the nucleus of any permanent joint Industrial 
Council, Its function is rather, in view of the employers’ 
Tejection of the Melchett-Turner plan, to discuss alter- 
native, and less ambitious, schemes of co-operation. 
If the two employers’ bodies adhere to their view that 
their respective functions and constitutions preclude 
them from discussing together matters of economic 
Policy and labour matters in the narrower sense, it is 
difficult to see how much can come out of the conver- 
Sations. For, as we have pointed out before, these two 
stoups of questions are, from the Trade Union stand- 


point, far too closely connected to be left apart; and 
it was upon their intimate connection that the entire 
Melchett-Turner plan was based. 

No one is likely to feel much surprised at the heavy 
vote cast by the Amalgamated Engineering Union, 
at its national meeting this week, against the con- 
tinuance of the Melchett-Turner discussions. The 
engineers, like the Engineering Employers’ Federation, 
have been from the first strongly opposed to the attempt 
to build up any sort of general joint negotiating body 
between employers and workers. They protested against 
the Melchett-Turner scheme at last year’s Trade Union 
Congress; and their opposition goes back much further 
—to their refusal to take part in the National Industrial 
Conference of 1919. Mr. Brownlie, the Engineers’ 
spokesman, has been twitted with his alliance with 
Sir Allan Smith, of the Engineering Employers’ Federa- 
tion, in opposing any form of alliance, or even general 
negotiation, between capitalists and Labour. His 
answer, like the engineering employers’, seems to be 
that the engineers, who are among the trades most 
liable to rationalisation, know their own business best, 
and are likely to deal with it most effectively by 
negotiation with their own body of employers, and not 
by a general negotiation in which their special interests 
and problems may be ignored. Those who take a 
purely sectional view, and want the engineering 
industry to settle its problems by itself, without regard 
to the wider questions of general industrial policy, 
thus ally themselves with the opponents of industrial 
peace to denounce the Melchett-Turner scheme, and the 
heavy vote against the scheme is the result. 

* ** * 


An Irish correspondent writes: There is little enthu- 
siasm in the Free State for the Government’s deter- 
mination to cut a figure in the diplomatic world by 
setting up Legations in Paris and Berlin. Most people, 
whatever their political views may be, are of opinion 
that we might very well dispense with such expensive 
luxuries, more especially as we have not even a trade 
agent in Belfast, though the South does more business 
with the Six Counties than with the whole continent 
of Europe. The question of diplomatic relations with 
the Vatican stands on a different footing, and the 
announcement that the Holy See has consented to 
receive a Minister from the Free State, and will in 
return dispatch a representative to Dublin, is certain 
to lead to interesting developments. It may be doubted 
if the activities of some professing Catholics who claim 
the right to ignore the teaching of the Church in regard 
to the authority of existing Governments, and organise 
campaigns for the repudiation of contracts such as 
the agitation to withhold payment of land annuities, 
will be viewed as leniently by a Vatican diplomatist as 
they have been by the Irish hierarchy in general. One 
or two Bishops, it is true, have mildly criticised the 
land annuities crusade; but on the whole the Govern- 
ment, in denouncing the moral dangers of the agitation, 
have not received the ecclesiastical backing to which 
they are entitled. No doubt, the dispatch of a Free 
State Minister to the Vatican will be claimed by the 
North as another proof that there is no real desire for 
Irish unity, and Lord Craigavon may be expected to 
make play with the departure for election purposes. 
As it is, the nominations show that the authors of the 
Redistribution Act left little to chance from the Unionist 
point of view in carving the new single-member con- 
stituencies. With sixteen Government supporters 
returned unopposed, and many of his opponents fighting 
what are obviously forlorn hopes, Lord Craigavon, even 
if he refrains from dragging in the Pope, is assured of 
a comfortable majority in the new Parliament. 
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THE APPEAL TO THE PEOPLE 


\ ' 7E are now within a fortnight of polling day, and 
there is still singularly little sign of popular 
excitement. Mr. Baldwin’s administration is 
fighting for its life, but it has no deep hold on anybody’s 
affections, and many even of its whilom friends are 
watching the struggle with a mixture of cynicism and 
indifference. Nor does its own will to live seem very 
determined. Seldom in history has a government gone 
to the country with such a dull record and such a negative 
policy. Sanity, sobriety, tranquillity, safety—-these are 
the poppyheads which Ministers offer the electorate day 
by day, and which the electorate spits out with disgust. 
Mr. Baldwin professes none the less to be confident, but 
the talk of the clubs and the committee-rooms hardly 
seems to bear him out. It is not our purpose, however, 
to indulge in prophecy. We feel tolerably sure, indeed, 
of three or four things. The Conservatives will 
come down heavily. The Liberals will not get a 
majority. A large number of the new women electors 
will vote Labour in Seaham Harbour and Poplar, and 
a large number will vote Tory in Hampstead and East- 
bourne. And the Communist Party will not lay the 
foundations of a Dictatorship of the Proletariat under 
Bill Brown, Alf Jones, ’Arry Smith, Old Uncle Tom 
Cobbley and all. For the rest, we shall wait and see. 
But, while waiting and sceing, the student of politics 
will find it instructive to examine the way in which the 
appeal to the people is being conducted. A general 
election usually takes the form of a referendum on 
one or two big issues. On this occasion unemployment 
is the outstanding question, and on it each of the three 
parties is fighting in characteristic fashion. Two of 
them mean business, the third does not. Nobody 
doubts the earnestness of the Labour Party in so vital 
a matter, for what used to be called ‘‘ the condition 
of the people” question is its very raison d’étre. The 
Liberals, fired with the hope of recovering some of their 
lost glory, and whipped up by the genius of Mr. Lloyd 
George, are concentrating with an even greater display 
of enthusiasm on their “‘ pledge.” And the Conserva- 
tives are doing their best—and a very poor best it is !— 
to burke the issue. They employ two main methods to 
this end. The first we may call for short the ‘ Chuck 
it, George !’’ method, examples of which can be seen 
in the merry quips insinuated into all the Prime 
Minister’s speeches, in Mr. Churchill’s tireless boasts of 
our prosperity, and last but not least in the egregious 
pamphlet — masquerading as a State paper — which 
has just been published at the national expense. This 
we deal with in another article, and we can pass on to 
the second device for keeping unemployment in the 
background. It is a rather better device, if it can be 
got to work, since it does not put the unfortunate 
candidate in the position of having to defend the inde- 
fensible. It consists simply in diverting the attention 
of the elector to other matters, and appealing either to 
his fears or his gratitude. Both kinds of appeal throw 
an interesting light on the mentality of the Con- 
servative leaders, with their Bourbon-like capacity for 
learning nothing and forgetting nothing. 
Let us take two typical instances of the appeal to 
fear. Mr. Churchill wrote in the Daiiy Telegraph the 


other day a positively hair-raising article, the theme 
of which was the danger of the British Empire. Our 
great and glorious Imperial heritage is challenged and 
threatened. Disasters are looming up on all sides: 
safeguards are tumbling down; cataclysmic issues ‘a 
involved—to be decided by “the fluid, casual suffrage 
of twenty-four millions of persons, voting by direct 
election on a single day.’”’ Does Mr. Churchill really 
believe the country is going to be frightened by this 
stuff? It may be that the average elector js not 
perfectly instructed in the fauna and flora and the 
politics and economics of the British Empire. But 
he knows something about it, and he might pertinently 
ask Mr. Churchill how, if the Empire is to be saved, 
the Conservatives propose to save it, and from what 
or from whom. Are we to have more Imperial Preference, 
a bigger navy, stronger measures in India, sterner 
discipline for the African negroes, or what? But, of 
course, what the Imperialist scare-mongers are driving 
at is not really any of those things. They want to 
make the timorous Briton believe that the Socialists 
are the danger to his heritage—that, in plain words, 
the policy of a Labour Government would be the 
destruction of the Empire. The idea is so palpably 
silly, that we do not think it will take in the flightiest 
flapper on the register. Imperial “ safety-first” is a 
cock that will not fight. 

What, then, of domestic “ safety-first ’’? The Home 
Secretary, in a debate with Mr. J. H. Thomas on 
Tuesday, said that the contest was between Conser- 
vatism and Socialism. That may be true. But what 
is not true is the implication that this is only another 
way of saying that the contest is between “ Constitu- 
tionalism ” and Bolshevism. ‘“ Jix ’’ knows perfectly 
well—and what is much more important, the electorate 
knows it too—that the Labour Party is not the 
Communist Party, but is every whit as “‘ constitutional ” 
as the Conservatives. The General Strike, whose ghost 
they will not leave alone, took place three years ago, 
and nobody is expecting another. And, we may add, 
if there were any fear of another, a Labour Government 
would surely be the best insurance against it. For 
dog does not eat dog, and furthermore a Labour 
Government would presumably be engaged in remedying 
the troubles that make for strikes rather than in 
fomenting them. All this prating about the Constitu- 
tion and the perils of Revolution is so much waste of 
breath, and it is difficult to understand why the Tories 
should expect it to win them votes. Perhaps they do 
not expect anything from it; it is merely a sort of 
hiccough that they cannot stop. 

The other appeal is far more interesting. It is, of 
course, no new thing for the Conservative Party to 
claim to be the true friend of the people. But never 
before do we remember the claim to have been made 
so blatantly and so comically. We have before us a 
gay little magazine published by the National Union 
of Conservative and Unionist Associations, and entitled 
Woman of To-day and To-morrow (Vol. 1, No. 1)- tt 
has a coloured picture on the cover, representing 
domestic felicity, and plain ones on every page within, 
also representing domestic felicity. It is got up to 
look like one of the familiar ‘‘ Home Drivel ” publica- 
tions, but all its articles have a political point. Thus 
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“Homes for Happiness’? not only tells you about 
dinky little boudoirs and bathrooms, but how the 
Conservatives have made such things possible for you. 
Then there is “‘ The Story of your Silk Stockings ” 
(illustrated), with the information that it is the Con- 
servative Government that has made them so good 
and so cheap, and that “if we had been living under 
Socialism, silk would probably never have come into 
existence at all,’’ because the officials who were running 
“the existing cloth industries ’’ would not have allowed 
the innovation! Mrs. Baldwin tells you why and how 
you should use your vote. Lady Iveagh, “a true 
British mother,” and Mrs. Neville Chamberlain, ‘“‘ enthu- 
siastic, energetic and sincere,’ look benignly at you 
from one page, and “three clever young Cabinet 
Ministers,” Mrs. Hilton Philipson with two children, 
and Mary Pickford from another. There are two 
whole pages about rissoles and puddings and bacon 
and tea, and the great reduction in the prices of all of 
them that the Conservative Government has made. 
And, finally—to clinch that True Blue feeling—you are 
told that in Russia “ there is so little fuel that people 
have to stand in a queue for a week [our italics] to obtain 
a supply of wood.” 

Could this be bettered? Yes; for with the magazine 
we have been given a four-page leaflet containing “‘ A 
Little Story of Everyday Life.”” The Jacksons have 
their own house, ‘‘ thanks to the Government’s Housing 
plan.” Grandpa has his old-age Churchill pension; 
Frank has found a job in a motor-car works “ since the 
Government put import duties on foreign cars.”’ Mollie 
has got a place in a secondary school, provided free by 
the Conservative Government. Mr. Jackson thanks 
God for the rating relief scheme and for the support 
given by the Conservative Government to the League 
of Nations. Mrs. Jackson asks: ‘‘ What should we 
housewives do without the Government’s Food Council to 
keep an eye on things for us?’ But the most quaintly 
conceived passage is this, which we must quote in full : 


On this particular morning, Mrs. Spriggs, the charlady, arrived 
bursting with news. 

“It’s terrible,” she said, ‘‘ have you heard about poor Mrs. 
Jones? Her husband fell down dead this morning just as he 
bo * to his work at the farm. And there she is left with three 
children.” 


“Poor woman,” said Mrs. Jackson. ‘“‘ But there is one 
consolation, she will, at any rate, get her widow’s pension from 
the Conservative Government.” 

“Yes,” responded Mrs. Spriggs, “she'll be getting 10s. a 
week sure enough. As Mrs. Jones said to me, ‘ It almost seems 
too good to be true, 10s. for myself, 5s. for Mary, she being the 
eldest, and 3s. for each of the other two.’ ” 

“We certainly have a lot to thank the Conservative Govern- 
ment for,” observed Mrs. Jackson heartily. 

We have indeed, even if it were only for inspiring 
all this audacious bluff! But whether the Conservative 
Government will have much reason to thank the authors 
and publishers of it seems much more doubtful. Mr. 
Baldwin was pleased to observe in one of his speeches 
this week that his opponents rated the intelligence of 
the British public too low. We can only say that his 
friends do not seem to rate it very high! Penny-in-the- 
slot. powder puffs, Douglas Fairbanks, the miserable 
Muscovite standing for seven days to get a bundle of 
firewood, the Conservative sculleries and silk stockings, 

“ ‘ ‘ ° ° 
and “the Government’s Food Council keeping an eye 
on things for us ”*__well, well ! 


But there is one significant aspect of this effort to 
play to the gallery. It shows that the Conservatives— 
or some of them at least—realise that the gallery, which 
is the majority of the 24,000,000 electors, is interested 
in something else than high falutin’ about the Empire or 
the Constitution. They are committing themselves to 
courses which a few yearsagothey would not have dreamed 
of. They are dabbling in Socialistic measures, while 
they cry out against Socialism. Pensions, education 
schemes, housing schemes—they may botch them all, 
but they will go on with them, because they will be 
forced to. We may even live to see the Jackson family 
thanking a Conservative Government for nationalising 
the coal mines! But for the present we shall not 
grudge Mr. Baldwin a rest from the cares of office. 
He cannot go the pace. 


EXPERTS AND STATESMEN 


Paris: May 13. 
F the Conference of Experts at Paris has failed to 
I satisfy everybody—one might indeed write anybody— 
it is because it was wrongly conceived from the 
beginning. Doubtless the delegates are all competent 
experts, and certainly one of them, Sir Josiah Stamp, is 
a man of the highest ability. But in spite of its name 
this was not a Conference of Experts. It was a conference 
of politicians — or rather of negotiators. And, in this 
capacity, the delegates, for various reasons, proved them- 
selves to be mediocre. They could not have shown them- 
selves in any other light, for their position was equivocal. 
They had neither the power nor the responsibility of 
politicians, and as experts they had no scientific basis on 
which to work. 

The expert, as expert, is nothing if he is not scientific. 
The politician, or the diplomatist, or even the hard-headed 
business man who desires to come to terms with his debtor, 
may properly exhibit his skill in the realm of the arbitrary. 
Now the whole notion of reparations as it has developed 
is arbitrary, and it is altogether unfair to ask experts to 
find a solution for a problem which possesses a multitude of 
imponderable elements. From start to finish the conference 
at Paris has been an affair of bargaining, and not an affair 
of precise reckoning. The Allies want to extract as much 
money from Germany as possible. Germany wants to pay 
as little money as possible. On one side are the Allied 
needs—and these can be, and have been, calculated in 
accordance with a number of systems. On the other side 
is Germany’s capacity of payment, which, dependent on 
unknown factors, present and future, is utterly indeter- 
minate—and this capacity is influenced by Germany’s 
willingness to pay, Germany’s interest in paying, and the 
degree of pressure of various kinds which can be put upon 
her to compel payments. The problem, therefore, is more 
political than financial and economic, or, using the word in 
this connection as a synonym, psychological. 

It will, I trust, startle no reader if I affirm that there is 
no fixable German debt. By that I do not mean that 
Germany should pay nothing. On the contrary, I think 
Germany should pay a great deal. The Allies have a moral 
as well as a material claim upon Germany, if only by reason 
of the fact that they sustained heavy losses in fighting a 
war that was not of their seeking—and that they won that 
war. Here is the only realist standpoint. If it is deserted, 
then the Allies flounder on unstable ground. They have 
already shifted their position four or five times. First 
they decided that Germany should repair damages. They 
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would also have put pensions to the account of Germany. 
Then they considered that the true use of reparations was 
to handicap Germany to their own level. Again, the Dawes 
Committee held that Allied claims should correspond with 
Germany’s means. Finally, the present conference was 
informed, before it began, that the Allies took for measuring- 
wand their own debts to the United States, plus a com- 
paratively insignificent sum for reparations proper. In 
other words, the German debt—perhaps I should say the 
amount of the German debt—is purely imaginary. You 
can draw the line where you please; you are to be guided 
only by expediency. There is no unchangeable total. 
Great Britain actually received so many dollars from the 
United States; and France actually received so many pounds 
from England, and so many dollars from the United States. 
In their case there is something tangible. It is possible to 
dispute about the desirability or the undesirability of re- 
paying debts incurred in tragic circumstances, and in my 
view cancellation would have been reasonable as well as 
generous. These debts, too, have a political aspect, but 
nevertheless there are indeed tangible figures. Whereas in 
the case of Germany there are no tangible figures; there is 
no indisputable obligation, except such as can be imposed, 
and rightly imposed. The political aspect of the German 
debt is overwhelmingly apparent. 

The brutal truth is that the statesmen have shirked their 
duty. They have refused to tackle a problem that they 
alone were called upon to solve. They should, of course, 
ask the experts to assist them in technical matters; you 
cannot expect statesmen to be proficient in finance. But 
the responsibility—the whole weight of the responsibility— 
falls on the statesmen, and cannot be transferred to the 
experts. The Paris Conference was an attempt to transfer 
responsibility. The statesmen wished to shelter themselves 
behind the experts. They called for a report which 
necessarily would be a compromise between conflicting 
views and interests. If it was well received by public 
opinion, or only indifferently received, they would accept it. 
If it was badly received, they would reject it. In any 
event they would incur no blame, and as the appointers of 
the experts they might reap some credit. Now this, in itself, 
is nonsense. If the problem is an experts’ problem, to be 
solved by independent experts, then the Governments are 
surely bound by the findings of the experts. Since they do 
not admit such an obligation—as Mr. Winston Churchill 
has abundantly made clear—it follows that they regard the 
problem as political, although they confided it to experts 
imperfectly equipped by their functions for political 
discussions. 

This is the fundamental reason of the difficulties of the 
experts. A secondary reason is that, in spite of emphatic 
statements to the effect that no instructions were given to 
the experts, it was laid down in advance that the Allies should 
recover from Germany the wherewithal to pay their debts 
to the United States—leaving a relatively narrow margin 
for reparations proper in which the delegates might 
manceuvre. I do not assert that this belated doctrine, 
by which Germany is converted into the sole debtor and the 
United States into the sole creditor, is untenable. On 
the contrary, if it is frankly admitted that it is arbitrary, 


it appears to be a sound practical arrangement. But it is, 
of course, essentially a political doctrine. There is no 
statutory claim on Germany for the Allied debts. It should 


not concern Germany (if we stick to the strict theory that 
her payments are for reparations) how each of the Allies 
disposes of its receipts. It is obvious, however, that we are 


once more on the political and not on the technical terrain. 
Indeed, I believe that the most important result of the Paris 
proceedings is the all-round acceptance (official or unofficial 





—it is of little consequence) of the theory that German 
payments and Allied payments are virtually synonymous. 

Who has accepted this theory, which may be far-reaching 
in its results? First, the Allies, the debtors of America, 
They may or they may not state it in definite terms in an 
official report, but the governmental spokesmen stated it 
in preliminary speeches, the experts based their calculations 
upon it, the representatives of the experts plainly revealed 
it in their communications to the pressmen, and the news- 
papers of the Allied countries printed it conspicuously, 

But what of Germany? Germany accepted it. Dr, 
Schacht, having obtained the admission that twenty-six 
milliard marks demanded by the Allies were for their own 
debts, and only thirteen milliards for reparations proper, 
might have turned the Allied tactics to their confusion; 
he might have offered to pay the small demands on account 
of reparations proper, and have repudiated responsibility 
for Allied debts. It would, perhaps, have been only a 
debating point, but it would have perplexed the Allies, 
Instead, in his counter-proposals he admitted the validity 
of the debts claim, and subtracted the reparations 
claim. His motive may have been to curry favour with 
America, whose interests were thus safeguarded, and who 
might be expected to be apathetic about purely Allied 
demands. At any rate, he tacitly accepted the role of 
single debtor on Germany’s behalf. 

And America? The scheme of Mr. Owen Young, which 
was meant to bridge the gap between Allied demands and 
German offers, was based upon the same principle—so much 
so that it was the marginal payments which again suffered, 
largely to the detriment of the British Empire. The very 
idea of dividing the annuities in two portions, the first 
thirty-seven years for reparations and debts, the rest for 
debts only, unmistakably confirms the general understanding. 
It is well, however, to note the prudence of the American 
Government. The American Government looks on at the 
establishment of this principle that German payments are 
chiefly to cover American credits, and does not demur. It 
does not demur when the Allies openly indicate that their 
demands are conditioned by American demands. It does 
not demur when Germany agrees that her payments to the 
Allies are really payments to America. It does not demur 
when the American delegation calculates the German debt 
on the table of the Allied debts. Yet it leaves a loophole. 
It does not take Mr. Owen Young and his colleagues as its 
representatives. It is free to say that it knows nothing 
about them or their doings. Of this implied reservation, 
however, I can only use the scornful colloquial phrase—it 
won’t wash ! 

Thus, whatever happens, there now exists an assumption 
that the Allied debts and the German debts are inseparably 
connected. It is an assumption that henceforth cannot 
easily be shattered. Principally the German payments are 
intended for America, and only in proportion to the reduction 
of one set of debts can there be reduction of the other set of 
debts. This may or may not be good strategy; I have 
sufficiently expressed my own view of the theory from both 
the German and the Allied standpoints; but it seems to me 
that a decisive step has been taken, and that it will be almost 
impossible to refute the contention that all parties have 
acknowledged, rightly or wrongly, the interdependence of the 
so-called reparations debt and the Allied debts. This 1s 
the most significant thing that has come out of the conference. 
It cannot but have a great influence on subsequent negotia- 
tions—for subsequent negotiations there had to be, whether 
the present negotiations were fruitful or not. Had the 
course of the Paris discussions been altogether different, I 
would still have declined to believe in the “ final and defint- 





tive ” settlement which we were promised three months ago. 
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There cannot be a “ final and definitive” settlement until may be called upon to help carry into effect. It is true 


the problem of the war indebtedness of the world is treated 
as a whole. The Paris game of political poker—which 
bears not the remotest resemblance to an expertise—mainly 
serves to bring nearer the larger question of international 
indebtedness. SisLEY HUDDLESTON. 


“WE CAN’T CONQUER 
UNEMPLOYMENT” 
W hold no brief for Mr. Lloyd George’s scheme for 


the provision of emergency work for the un- 

employed. As we have explained already, that 
particular plan appears to us to be in certain respects 
lop-sided and less well adapted to the real needs of the 
situation than the plan put forward by the spokesmen of 
Labour. But, while we may criticise Mr. Lloyd George’s 
actual proposals, we are entirely at one with him and with 
the Labour Party in believing that the best immediate way 
of dealing with unemployment is by the direct provision 
of work. We feel no doubt that work can be found, if we 
have but a Government with the will to find it, and that 
the finding, while it cannot be accomplished without cost, 
will result in real and substantial economy from the stand- 
point of the nation as a whole. It is not, and cannot be, 
good policy to maintain a million men in involuntary 
idleness; and it is merely ridiculous to suggest that such 
a course can be “ economic ” in view of the enormous mass 
of important work that is waiting to be done, and will 
clearly not be done unless the State provides some stimulus. 

This is the broad issue which marks off both Labour and 
Liberal policies from the policy of the Government and the 
Conservative Party. For the Government, in opposition to 
both Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, 
appears to hold that work cannot be provided at all, save 
at a cost so ruinous as to make the continuance of the 
“dole” economically preferable to the provision of work. 
This point of view, where it is explicitly stated, seems to 
assume that any attempt by the State to provide work 
will of necessity divert capital from other more useful 
undertakings and thus fail to create any additional employ- 
ment, merely substituting instead less productive for more 
productive methods of employing the same body of workers. 
And with this fantastic argument is now mingled another 
even more fantastic—that the heavy unemployment over 
which we have been lamenting for years past does not in 
reality exist at all, and that, as soon as an attempt is made 
to find work for a larger number of workers, any scheme 
having this object will find itself held up by a shortage of 
necessary labour. 

These points would be hardly worth answering were they 
not enshrined, together with other more special criticisms 
of Mr. Lloyd George’s prospects, in a propagandist election 
pamphlet just issued by the Government at the taxpayers’ 
expense. ‘This use of the resources of the Stationery Office 
for the purpose of party propaganda is quite unjustifiable, 
and sets a highly dangerous precedent. Nor has the 
Government’s offence stopped at this point. Not only 
has it published its own partisan opinions of the Lloyd 
George scheme at the State’s expense: it has also made 
the most important branch of the Civil Service—the 
Treasury—a party to its private electioneering strategy, 
Ministers of the Crown have, of course, a perfect right to 
express their own views of Mr. Lloyd George’s, or any other, 
Proposals for dealing with unemployment—though not, we 
think, to publish their brochures at the taxpayers’ expense, 

hey have certainly no right to drag in the Treasury officials, 
who may be in a few weeks the servants of a different 
administration, and use them to decry a policy which they 


that the Treasury Memorandum included in the Govern- 
ment’s pamphlet is described as having been prepared 
under the direction of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. It 
should, like the other memoranda in the pamphlet, have 
been issued over the signature of the responsible Minister 
himself; and we prefer to believe that the Treasury has 
acted in this matter under compulsion, and to attribute the 
views expressed to Mr. Churchill rather than to permanent 
officials whom he has ordered to prepare it. 

The Government’s reply to Mr. Lloyd George is based, 
as we have seen, mainly upon two contentions, both of 
which appear to us to be demonstrably false. In the 
opening memorandum, the Minister of Labour attempts to 
show that there are not nearly enough unemployed workers 
available to carry out Mr. Lloyd George’s plans, or any other 
considerable plans for the provision of enployment—for the 
argument is clearly meant to hit at the Labour Party equally 
with Mr. Lloyd George. This conclusion is arrived at by 
deducting from the total of the registered unemployed (no 
account is taken, by the way, of the large numbers who are 
unregistered) of all the women and girls, all the boys under 
eighteen, all the workers whose unemployment is regarded 
as temporary, three-quarters of the older men, the disabled 
or physically deficient, the great majority of those now in 
casual employment, and finally 100,000 men who are 
described as unsuitable by nature of their present occupa- 
tions. Even after these astonishing deductions have been 
made, there remain over 440,000 registered unemployed who 
are admitted by implication to be “ suitable”; and to these 
must be added a considerable number not on the register. 
This army of unemployed is by itself quite large enough to 
justify a most extensive scheme for the provision of work. 
But clearly the deductions are wholly inadmissible in many 
cases. Why subtract all the boys? Why subtract all those 
temporarily stopped, and the casuals, when it is notorious 
that in many cases work is being shared round so as to 
leave many under-employed instead of a smaller number 
wholly unemployed? Who are the 100,000 “‘ unsuitables,”’ 
and are they really unsuitable for all work that could be 
set on foot, directly or indirectly, by a properly devised and 
balanced scheme? Why subtract all the women, even if 
such a scheme is likely to be most extensively applicable to 
male rather than female unemployment ? 

Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland’s memorandum is, like most of 
his utterances on most subjects, quite pitiable. It is the 
special pleading of a poor politician who has been told that, 
somehow or other, he must make out a case. It will not, 
we believe, carry conviction to any human being; and, 
even so, the fact remains that, even on the Minister of 
Labour’s showing, there are not far short of half a million 
available workers for whom work might be found. It is 
true that an attempt is made in the memorandum to reduce 
the figure still further; and the Minister brings it down, 
to his own satisfaction, to something between 250,000 and 
800,000. But, as he gives no reasons for these further 
deductions, it is impossible and unnecessary to pursue the 
argument. 

The Treasury’s memorandum is of a different order from 
Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland’s. It is not stupid; but, while 
it was clearly written by someone of ability, we find it 
difficult to believe that its author really meant what he 
said. For the argument, carefully covered up as it is, 
clearly depends at bottom on a crude theory of a “ capital 
fund.” If the State raises funds for the provision of employ- 
ment, this, we are told, is bound to mean a diversion of 
equivalent funds from other forms of employment, and 
thus to leave the actual volume of work unaffected. This 
argument is rubbish. If it were true, it would apparently 
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be impossible for trade ever to revive at all; for if anyone 
raised capital in order to employ workers, he could only do 
so at the cost of diverting capital from other employers, 
who would thus employ as many fewer workers as he engaged. 
Thus the wages-fund theory, which disappeared out of the 
economic text-books more than half a century ago, is 
suddenly revived in 1929 in order to prove the necessity 
of Mr. Baldwin’s do-nothing policy. As Messrs. Keynes 
and Henderson point out in their pamphlet supporting the 
Lloyd George scheme, if Morris or Courtauld or Lord Melchett 
announced his intention of raising a large mass of new 
capital in order to employ British workers on fresh produc- 
tion, everyone would take this as a sign of reviving trade 
and belaud it as a contribution to the absorption of the 
unemployed. Why, then, if private capital can employ 
additional labour, should State capital be able only to 
divert employment from one form of production to another? 

We can, however, thank the Treasury for at least one 
phrase that is hardly likely to appeal to the electors as an 
argument against the provision of work. Any plan of 
the kind suggested, says the Treasury, “ would stimulate 
internal consumption and tend to raise the level of wages 
and prices.” Does Mr. Churchill really suppose that this 
is an argument against the provision of employment that is 
likely to appeal either to the unemployed or to the great 
mass of the employed? What the country needs more than 
most things is a stimulus to the home market, and it is 
one of the principal reasons for a determined attempt to 
provide work for the unemployed that it would have this 
effect. Mr. Churchill, however, takes a different view; for, 
having argued against the scheme on the ground that it 
would raise wages and internal consumption, he goes on to 
put forward his own remedy for unemployment. “ It must 
be solved,” he says, “‘ by reducing the costs of production 
and the cost of living.” Although he proceeds to explain 
that by this phrase he does not necessarily mean lower 
wages, we find it difficult to see what other inference can 
be drawn from his opposition to higher wages and increased 
domestic consumption. 

With the remaining memoranda included in the Govern- 
ment pamphlet, we have neither space nor inclination to 
deal. They embody detailed criticisms of the various parts 
of Mr. Lloyd George’s scheme by the various departmental 
Ministers. With some of these criticisms we agree, and 
with others we strongly disagree. The real intention and 
upshot of the pamphlet, however, appears not in these 
criticisms of detail, but in the attempt to prove a negative. 
What the Government seeks to show is that it need not do 
anything at all, first, because there is really no problem 
to be solved; and, secondly, because any remedy would be 
worse than the disease. This view, if it were accepted, 
would be fatal, not merely to Mr. Lloyd George’s scheme, 
but to any scheme that could possibly be devised. That it 
is nonsense we believe we have sufficiently shown; and we 
will only refer those who are still in doubt to the pamphlet 
itself. They have now the detailed views of all three parties 
before them.* Let them read, compare and decide. 


ANON. 


T has been said that Anon. is the most delightful of the 
| poets. He is also the oldest and the most prolific of 
them. His age exceeds that of the Wandering Jew, 

and the mere names of his works fill a dictionary. Many 
people say that he wrote the Iliad and the Odyssey, and, 
since those days, there is scarcely a branch of literature in 


* Memoranda on Certain Proposals relating to Unemployment. 
Stationery Office. 1s. Can Lloyd George Do It? By J. M. Keynes 
and H. D. Henderson. The Nation. 6d. How to Conquer Unemploy- 
ment. Witha Preface by J. Ramsay MacDonald. Labour Party. 2d. 
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which he has not displayed his incomparable genius, 
Possibly—for I am no scholar—the Iliad was not the earliest 
of his immortal works. I understand that it is to him, 
rather than to Moses, that modern scholarship attributes the 
Pentateuch, and he certainly wrote the Book of Job. More 
varied and fertile than Bacon himself, he gave us in one 
age the Irish legends of Cuchullain and Fionn and, in another 
age, the Letters of Junius. One day he would write the 
Drapier’s Letters; a century or so later, when the novel had 
become popular, he set to and composed the earliest of the 
Waverley Novels. Nothing comes amiss to his pen— 
memoirs, drama, verse or journalism. Some of the most 
successful books of reminiscences of our time have sprung 
from his brain. He created one of the sensations of the age 
with his An Englishman’s Love Letters; and, as if his other 
work were not enough for one man, he writes all the leading 
articles in the newspapers. 

Naturally, when so excellent an author is known to have 
written a book, public curiosity is immediately awakened. 
His revelations about the conduct of great men seem doubly 
interesting if they are made by him and not by a nobody with 
a name. He exercises a spell on the imagination like the 
Man in the Iron Mask, who might easily have been forgotten if 
he had not been anonymous. That is, perhaps, why Anon. 
has for so many generations been so dominant a force, not 
only in literature, but in politics. Statesmen, according to 
report, have often trembled at his nod. From his position on 
the leader-page of the newspapers he makes and unmakes 
public opinion. It is probable that the ordinary citizen 
is much more influenced by what Anon. says than by anything 
said by Mr. Shaw or Mr. Wells. Certainly, if I were a politi- 
cian, I should not mind whether Mr. Shaw or Mr. Wells 
disagreed with me, if I had the whole-hearted support of 
Anon. Even the most powerful men find themselves 
impotent in comparison with this marvellous secret force. 
Did not Lord Northcliffe have to make use of his pen in his 
attacks on Lord Kitchener? Even so great a journalist had 
to admit that Anon. was a greater journalist than he. Occa- 
sionally, such is the jealousy of lesser men, we hear a demand 
that all leading articles should be signed. This demand is 
invariably made by those who wish to weaken the influence 
of the Press and to deprive it of its most masterly writer. 
A more flattering tribute could scarcely be paid to Anon.’s 
influence as a journalist. Journalism without Anon. would 
be like Fascism without Mussolini. He ought to be 
permanent President of the National Union of Journalists. 

But the activities of Anon. through his long life have been 
by no means confined to literature and journalism. If I am 
not mistaken, he built the Pyramids and some of the loveliest 
of the Christian churches. He was a great sculptor in Greece, 
and, as a painter, he has enriched the world with many 
masterpieces, though at times he has descended to the vilest 
daubs. It was his genius, too, that gave most of the cities 
of the earth their names, and the mountains, and the rivers. 
It was he who cherished in his memory the beginnings of 
great peoples, and preserved the story of their origin before 
the invention of writing. He taught the medicinal uses of 
plants before there were doctors, and imparted wisdom In 
saws before there were philosophers. He made the first 
spade and the first plough, and it is to him we owe those 
blessed inventions, the house, the bed and the table. It was 
he who discovered Nature’s purpose in producing the grape, 
and it was he who invented the bottle. Great enough i 
ventions have been made in recent centuries by men whose 
names we know; but it is to Anon. we owe most of those 
inventions that alone made European civilisation possible. 
I do not wish to disparage Watt and Stephenson and the rest 
of them; but Greece and Rome existed before them in the 
Golden Age of Anon. 
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No one else, indeed, can show so astonishing a record of 
peneficence. That he has committed many murders in his 
time is true enough; but even here he has the excuse that 
he was not the first murderer and that he was led astray 
by evil example. Nor was the first sin his. Whether 
Anon. was present in the Garden of Eden we do not know; 
but we do know that Adam and Eve sinned before him. 
Nor has he ever throughout history been addicted to the 
lust of conquest that razes cities and burns down the dwellings 
of the poor and slaughters men in battle. He is no rival of 
Alexander or Tamerlane or Napoleon in violent deeds. 
He has built cities but sacked none. He has made ‘civilisa- 
tions but destroyed none. Never has he aspired unjustly 
to a throne, nor has he taken pleasure in the oppression of 
the people. Study the crimes of history, and how few of 
them can be attributed to Anon.! Not the murder of 
Julius Cesar, or the burning of Joan of Arc, or the death of 
Lincoln. 

The truth is, modesty like his does not sort well with crime. 
There is a furtive kind of criminal that likes to work in the 
dark, but in this he is merely masquerading as Anon., and, 
more often than not, with the help of an efficient police force, 
he is ultimately proved not to be Anon. at all. The only 
fault I know, indeed, that can be ascribed to Anon. is a habit 
of scandalmongering. With his active imagination, he ap- 
pears to be unable to avoid inventing fables, and I have 
heard incredible stories even of my contemporaries that 
were undoubtedly born in his brain. Not that I blame him 
for this. He does not know the people about whom he 
invents the stories and his fables are as free from malice 
as the make-believe of a child. Infinitely more blame- 
worthy are those who repeat the tittle-tattle of Anon., 
knowing that he so seldom speaks the truth. Let us imitate 
the virtues of Anon. and avoid and pardon his one serious 
vice. 

When we feel censoriously towards him, indeed, we 
should do well to remember that, liar though he may be, 
he is at least an example to all of us in his general honesty. 
I do not know, for example, of any other living man who 
is so honest that he pays income tax even though the 
Income Tax Commissioners do not ask him for it. Yet 
Anon. is constantly doing this, and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer is as constantly acknowledging his payments in 
the Times. The very phrase in which the acknowledgment 
is made, “Conscience money,” is a tribute to Anon.’s 
nobility of character. It is clear that the Chancellor 
realises that only a good man could behave in this fashion 
and wishes to incite other taxpayers to take Anon. as their 
model. The Chancellor makes no announcement in the 
Times when you and I pay our income tax, because we do 
it without virtue and under compulsion. But, when Anon. 
pays, it is a good deed shining in a naughty world, and is a 
thing worthy to be announced to mankind in general. 
What more touching example of virtue have we had in 
recent years than was contained in the letter sent from 
Anon. to Mr. Snowden when he was Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, which ran: ‘ Dear Sir, I once defrauded you 
of £5. Remorse gnaws my conscience. I am sending you 
és. When the remorse gnaws again, I will send you some 
more.” Anon. is always doing that kind of thing. A few 
months ago, he remembered having ridden in a tramear 
without paying his fare in Brooklyn in the year 1883, and 
sent the equivalent of 10d. to the company—2d. for the 
fare and 8d. for interest. Sunilarly, not long ago he 
temembered having in a moment of abstraction stolen a 
threepenny bit from a jeweller in Swansea, and forthwith 
he posted six penny stamps to the jeweller, adding 3d. 
for interest on the sum he stole. That he usually pays 
about £2,000 a year in income tax shows that he is no 


niggard with his money. 
least pays like one. 
That he is generous, however, is known to everybody. 
You cannot pick up any list of subscriptions to a charity 
without finding his name there. He scatters his contribu- 
tions lavishly, giving anything from £100,000 to 6d. During 
the past fortnight the world has been hearing that he had 
given £100,000 to the hospitals as a thank-offering for King 
George’s recovery, concealing his identity under the 
pseudonym, “ Audax.” ‘“‘ How like Anon.!” I thought 
when I read of it. But the newspapers thought otherwise. 
Convinced that Audax was not really Anon., they sent out 
reporters and photographers to discover the truth and in 
the end they proved that not I but they were right. At 
the same time, it must be admitted that the gift was worthy 
of Anon. and that, in making it, Mr. Roberts was nobly 
imitating Anon.’s example. For Anon. is never weary of 
well-doing. This very week, did he not send me a bottle of 
yellow Chartreuse forty-one years old? He is, indeed, as 
conspicuously a good man as a good writer. We are in- 
debted to him at every turn of our lives. He at once gave 
us the ballads and taught us the lovely combination of 
roast duck and green peas and of lamb and mint sauce. Let 
us, then, praise famous men, but let us not forget to praise 
Anon. Is he not the man who won the War when famous 
rulers and statesmen had made it? If he would but pay 
for it as well, what could be more like him, what more worthy 
of his record of beneficence to his fellowmen ? . w, 


If he is not a rich man, he at 


POLITICS IN FARMLAND 
“Titicts advantage of the fine weather that brightened 


the last week of a shy and reluctant April, I motored 

four or five hundred miles through arable country, 
wherein no prosperity follows the plough, to ask leading 
farmers what they think of the political situation, and where 
they are looking for help. There was one point of agreement 
between several leading agriculturists, a surprising one 
enough, in all conscience; it is that Protection will come, 
and that the Labour Party will introduce it. On no other 
question did any two responsible speakers appear to share 
a conviction. When my journey was almost at an end, 
I met a distinguished Labour candidate, who explained 
and justified the farmers’ faith. 

‘* T hope we shall buy the country’s foreign wheat supplies 
and control the millers. Our purchasing power will give us 
definite advantages over private traders. We shall sell at 
a moderate profit to the mills, without raising the price of 
the loaf, and that profit will serve to pay the home producer 
a price that will enable him to grow wheat without loss, 
for he hardly grows more than one quarter to-day to five 
imported.” 

A farmer, to whom I repeated this suggestion, chuckled. 
“ That’s right,” he said. ‘The Tories daren’t try Protec- 
tion, though they’d love to; the Liberals won’t look at it, 
but the Labour folk can do it, and put themselves right 
with the towns. They’re the only people who can. It will 
help us, surely.” 

‘“* Then,” I said, “ you will vote for the Labour man?” 

“ T’aint likely,” he answered sharply. ‘ My gran’father, 
an’ my father an’ I, an’ my sons, always vote one way; we’re 
not going to change. Not that they’ve done much for us 
in office,” he went on. ‘“* De-rating won’t help small men; 
they’d liefer have something off petrol and the motor car. 
But there; I don’t know anything about the other folk. 
They may be all right; I’m not saying they aren’t; I’ve 
nothing against ’em. But they won’t find any votes here.” 

Wider intelligence was shown by the chairman of a 
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county branch of the National Farmers’ Union. “ I’ve 
always voted for the Conservative,” he said, “‘ and Isuppose 
I always shall; but when men come to me and ask my 
advice, I say: ‘ Vote just as you please, but get your 
candidate to promise that he will support a Non-Party 
Agricultural Conference.’ It’s the only thing to help us. 
If we don’t get an agreed policy, one group will give, and 
another will take away, or alter something that matters, 
and we shall be left in the same quandary that we found 
when they repealed the Corn Production Act. You can’t 
trust any political promises; it isn’t always the politician’s 
fault. But if one and all agreed a policy that would help 
farmers to feed the country, everybody would be better 
off, and it wouldn’t matter what our politics are.” 

“What about voting?” I asked him. “ It’s your votes 
they want, not your prosperity. If you were prosperous, 
promises would have no significance at all.” 

‘“* There would be no difference,” he protested. ‘* The old 
men among us will vote Blue as long as they live, and the 
others may give the Liberals or Labour a chance. Voting’s 
a habit; we don’t really expect anything but promises 
from anybody.” 

Of the agricultural policies before the country, I favour 
the Liberal; it seems sane, sound and practical, and I put 
its most hotly debated proposal, the County Agricultural 
Authority, (which is to be part of both Liberal and Labour 
Party machinery) before several farmers, for their criticism. 
To my surprise, nobody talked about “ farming from White- 
hall” or “ hordes of officials.” These outcries, apparently, 
belong to the Tory propagandists. 

‘*I made money when we were controlled,” said one 
farmer, whose acreage runs well into four figures. ‘* I could 
do it again.” 

“Control, by men who know the county, need trouble 
nobody,” said another. ‘ There’s plenty of room for 
betterment.” 

In spite of this friendly attitude, it was abundantly clear 
that, in the district covered, Liberal propaganda at least has 
not penetrated far or deeply enough to help the party. The 
agricultural labourer knew nothing about the half acre of 
promised land, or the ladder that would lead from cottage 
to small holding; he had not heard of the Agricultural 
Authority on which he would be represented. Very few 
farmers had read the “‘ Green Book,” the best summary of 
existing rural conditions extant. Apparently, a great part 
of the Liberal effort has been wasted, even in one district 
where I was told, “‘ ’'m fed up with my crowd, and I don’t 
trust the Labour chap.” Nowhere, in the considerable 
area covered, did I find the Liberal goods well displayed in 
the shop window. 

If one can judge from the sentiment of the men who live 
on the heavy clays, and are reluctantly turning arable to 
grass, and discharging workers of proved worth the while, 
there is no enthusiasm for politics, not very much interest 
in them. The little that is manifest comes from “ the big 
house.” It organises debates, spreads ample tea-tables, 
waxes more than ever gracious, and pleads for Mr. Baldwin 
and “ safety.”” Hodge and family come to the teas, listen 
to the speeches, and add the social side of politics to the 
scanty assets of life—the Village Institute, the wireless set, 
the gramophone and the bicycle. 

“TI bin out to tea twice,’ declared a hard-worked Essex 
housewife, ‘an’ a wunnerful fine tea, too. That’s a pity 
they don’t have them ‘lections a bit more offen. I ain’t bin 
in a moty car sin’ th’ las’ one, an’ then they sent an’ 
fetched me, like I was a real lady.” 

““And how did you vote?” I asked her. 


comment 


““I don’t rightly know,” she replied vaguely. “I mis. 
remember what I did. But I put me cross down right 
enough, an’ that’s what they wanted, seem’ly.” 

So far as one can tell, the Labour Party will win agri- 
cultural votes from farm workers in the neighbourhood of 
the towns. The spade work has been admirably done; 
speakers have their heart in their job; they can spare 
some of the energy that goes to the solution of the urban 
problems they grasp so well, for the service of a countryside 
of which they know little or nothing. 

Much fluent talk about conveying the land to the nation, 
raising the agricultural labourer’s wages, giving him a 
voice in the management of the farm, has had an undeserved 
effect, and the party has borrowed much of the Liberal 
land policy, apparently in the belief that a policy belongs 
to those who can make it most effective. It is certain that 
many of the plums in Mr. Lloyd George’s pudding have 
been fed to the agricultural labourer by Mr. MacDonald’s 
followers. 

Nobody seems to fear that a policy of employing the 
unemployed on the roads will affect labour on the farm; 
the only serious criticism is directed against the cost of 
unskilled and often undisciplined workers. One county 
councillor, in close touch with road work, told me that, 
with highly trained men, the cost of road-making in his 
district was between £15,000 and £20,000 per mile, and 
declared that, under less favourable conditions, it must be 
far greater. He said, too, that the withdrawal of capital 
for a National Reconstruction Loan of £200,000,000 would 
cripple industry, and cited the time when the country 
raised £80,000,000 to build our main railway lines. There 
was no other criticism that might be held relevant, and 
the fact that much of the money would be spent in the 
village shop was not overlooked. 

To sum up the results of a very brief pilgrimage, I would 
say that in the countryside interest in the General Election 
is maintained chiefly by the Tory landowner and his friends. 
Labour is working hard, but, in the purely rural areas, is 
suspect. Years ago, an agricultural labourer expressed 
the point of view. I recall him as I write, a furrow newly 
drawn, the horses turned and waiting on his word, the 
plough handles firmly in his grasp: ‘“‘ I don’t want to vote 
for the likes of him. He’s on’y a common man, same as 
me. He ain’t no call to set in Parlyment.” 

Much water has passed under the bridges, but the attitude 
still lingers, and the Tories, the permeating party, fight 
skilfully and hard. Liberalism, with the best of the three 
programmes, has not succeeded in reaching in the country- 
side the majority of those who stand to gain by it. De-rating 
has brought back to the polling station many a supporter 
of the Government who, but for its advent, would have 
stayed away. ‘I wouldn’t have voted,” said one farmer. 
“IT couldn’t have helped those who don’t help us, and I 
couldn’t have voted for either of the others.” Traditional 
allegiance to his party gives Mr. Baldwin a valuable hold 
on the farmhouse, but that hold is maintained very largely 
because the farmer believes that no party can or will do 
much for him. 

Transfer of the land to the nation in whatever circum- 
stances and under any conditions is beset with perils. The 
State will always find enough trouble to hand without 
going out of its way to buy the largest consignment on 
the market, and purchase on a national scale might well 
add a couple of shillings to the income tax. Should the 
Labour party drop that proposal, and enable the farmer 
to grow wheat at a profit with the consent of the towns- 
man, the political complexion of the countryside may 
change. For, in the long run, the appeal of every party 
is to the pocket. 
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That is why, in the best interest of stable government, 
agriculture should sue politics for a decree nisi, and have it 
made absolute at the earliest possible moment. s. L. B. 


Correspondence 
A WELSH PARLIAMENT 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 


Sirn,—As a reader of THE NEw STATESMAN of twelve years’ 
standing, but at the same time a thoroughly convinced Welsh 
Nationalist, I should be extremely interested in knowing why the 
creation of a Welsh Parliament would be, from your point of 
view, a mistake. 

To those of us who mean to achieve it the project is far from 
being merely sentimental, and no amount of “ pish pish” on 
your part will alter our determination.—Y ours, etc., 

Hafod y Bryn, W. Tuomas Downp1nc. 

Brynmawr, Brec. 
May 7th. 

[Our correspondent’s question is too big for us to answer 
adequately in a footnote. It involves the whole problem of the 
devolution of the powers of the Imperial Parliament. We 
believe that devolution is desirable in the interests of efficiency 
and of democratic government. But the creation of separate 
national Parliaments for England, Scotland, and Wales, as 
proposed some years ago by the Speaker’s Conference on 
Devolution, is the wrong way to go about it. A better way would 
be to reorganise the whole system of local government, and to 
devolve powers on important local authorities covering larger 
areas—areas which may be called “‘ regions” or ‘* provinces.” 
Wales might be one of these provinces, and would enjoy a sub- 
stantial degree of autonomy in purely Welsh affairs, as a ‘‘ Greater 
London” would in London affairs. But if the demand of the 
Welsh and Scottish ‘“ nationalists’? goes beyond this, as we 
understand it to do, and aims at something like ‘‘ Dominion 
Home Rule,” then we regard it as not only sentimental but 
retrograde. We have discussed this matter on several occasions 
in the past and we hope to do so again before long.—Ep. N.S.] 


SEX AMONGST SAVAGES 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN, 


Sir,—We are extremely pleased to see the importance you 
attach to Prof. Malinowski’s new book, The Sexual Life of 
Savages, reviewed at length in your issue of 4th inst. You omit, 
however, to state in your review that the book is published by 
ourselves, and we should be very glad if you would rectify this 
slip, as it is a book of which we are particularly proud. 

Yours, etc., 
GrEORGE ROUTLEDGE AND Sons, Lp. 


THE IMPOSSIBLE “TALKIES” 


To the Editor of THz New STATESMAN. 


Simr,—Your correspondent has given us a wonderfully clear 
and full account of the present situation in the great “ talkie- 
movie’ controversy, for which those who are technically or 
professionally interested in this unlovely industry will no doubt 
be grateful to him. But when he says that “ never before in 
the province of public entertainment has there emerged a question 
of more universal interest than that created by the sudden 
advance of the sound and talking film,” he leaves me rubbing 
my eyes ! 

I do not speak in ignorance. I am one of those—I say it with 
pride—who has both seen and heard a “ talkie.’ And what 
was it? Just the same old sentimental bosh, served up in the 
same old silly way, with the same old wordy, ungrammatical 
captions, which you are supposed to take fifteen or twenty 
minutes to read; and with just this one and only difference—that 
about every fifth or sixth caption, instead of being written up, 
was suddenly spoken. It was spoken in a voice of cavernous 
and appalling sonority, shattering the stillness; it was spoken 
with an abrupt and embarrassed air, as of a schoolboy suddenly 
called upon to recite his lesson; it may have been spoken with 
an American accent (I should have no objection to that, for 
‘American’ is now a well-established provincial dialect, and 
48 such I should be sorry to see it ‘ perish from the earth’’); 
but to me it sounded more like the death agonies of a wounded 
buffalo in some African swamp. 

These, perhaps, are mere defects in elocution, which can be 
remedied at small expense. But the point to notice is that the 
Play remains precisely the same. And in spite of all the clamour 
of the Fairbanks and the Warners and the Metro-Goldwyns, 


May 10th. 


the ancient truth persists that “‘the play’s the thing.” If 
Hollywood could learn to produce a tolerably good play, it 
would effect a revolution far more sensational, and of far more 
** universal interest,” than any number of new technical * stunts.” 

Of course, they cannot see that. They cannot see that by 
making these photographs talk they are merely introducing 
another futile and exaggerated piece of realism—like the “ real 
water’ which Beerbohm Tree loved to splash about upon the 
stage in his Shakespearean productions. You might as well 
introduce smell as sound. The poster I happened to notice this 
afternoon, ‘‘ They all talk in this film,” would then be replaced 
by ‘* They all smell ”’—and the public, no doubt, would crowd 
in to smell it, as a new triumph of modern technique! But they 
wouldn’t go twice—not to that play ! 

To sum up my complaint, I suggest that there is only one 
reform in the cinema world which can inspire anything that can 
reasonably be called “ universal interest.” It is this. Let us 
burn down Hollywood to the ground, massacre all its inhabitants 
(with the exception, of course, of the immortal Charlie), and 
start quite afresh.—Yours, etc., C, ANSTRUTHER,. 

London. 

May 12th. 


BATTERSEA POWER STATION 
To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 


Sir,—By permitting the erection of the proposed Power 
Station at Battersea we shall demonstrate that, as a community, 
we have lost our sanity. On this point there is general agreement. 
Unfortunately, however, it is not yet generally recognised that 
the Power Station will, nevertheless, be erected unless its erection 
is stopped by legislation. The mere fact that the project is, 
from the point of view of public welfare, both indefensible and 
virtually undefended will not delay its completion for one 
moment. The urgent question, therefore, is how to ensure that 
the necessary legislation shall be introduced. 

No political party has yet shown the slightest interest in the 
matter, and there is at present nothing to indicate that the next 
House of Commons, whatever its composition, will differ from 
the present House in its indifference to the amenities of London. 
But that indifference can be quickly changed if pressure is now 
brought to bear on the politicians. The question directly concerns 
the people of London, and indirectly the whole population, far 
more than most projects appearing in the party programmes. 
May I suggest that those who care about the matter should 
demonstrate that they care in the only way that politicians 
understand? If sufficient numbers make it clear that, unless 
their party promises to introduce or support the legislation 
necessary to stop the erection of the Battersea Power Station, 
they will not support the party either by money or by votes, 
the politicians will begin to take notice. Probably each party 
will suddenly discover a deep-seated and hitherto unsuspected 
concern for the health and amenities of our cities. If, however, 
no party is prepared to promise the necessary legislation, 
thousands of us will abstain from voting, and the cause of our 
abstention will be, not any indifference on our part, but our 
hatred of the indifference of the politicians.—Yours, etc., 

1 Tanfield Court, Temple. Henry G. STRAuss. 

May 9th. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF LORD ALFRED 
DOUGLAS 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 


Srr,—I take strong exception to the statement contained in 
your reviewer’s notice of my Autobiography in your issue 
of May 4th, which I have only just seen, that I, ‘on my own 
frank admission, told and wrote many outright lies’ about the 
Oscar Wilde affair. I have frankly admitted that on one point, 
the question of my actual relations with Wilde, for a period of 
about eighteen months in my boyhood, I did suppress the truth 
in a former book; though I did not suppress it in the public 
confessional of the witness-box when I gave evidence in the 
Pemberton-Billing case and on other occasions. But that, 
surely, hardly amounts to telling ‘‘ outright lies.’ There is a 
distinction between suppressing the truth out of regard for an 
accepted and very powerful convention, and telling lies in the 
sense that some of the biographers of Wilde have told them and 
are still telling them. I am sure any fair-minded man will 
recognise that distinction in the present case. 

It would be child’s play for me to answer all the other points 
raised by your reviewer against me (including his ungenerous 
depreciation of my poetry); but knowing from experience of 
English standards of “ fair play ’’ that the process of confuting 
your reviewer out of his own mouth would simply lead to the 
suppression of my letter, I refrain.—Yours, etc., 

35 Fourth Avenue, Hove. ALFRED DOUGLAS. 

May 9th. 
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THE GREEDY GUEST 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—This week’s article by “ Y. Y.”’ on “ Precedence ” 
contains the following: ‘If a guest really concentrated on his 
food, and heaped salmon and chicken a foot high on his plate, 
and devoured it greedily while refusing to address a single word 
to his neighbours, he would be looked at askance as scarcely 
human.” 

Nevertheless, these words almost literally describe the manner 
of a guest at a dinner given by a Scottish lady landowner to her 
tenantry—no doubt a considerable time since, but indicative of 
the taciturnity of a farmer with a healthy appetite, a trencherman 
who would have appealed to Mr. Blatchford’s old friend Fay, 
“the Bounder.” 

This guest was still eating when everybody else had finished ; 
but at last he laid down knife and fork, sat back, and “‘ dichtit 
his mou.” The hostess thereupon rose; but just then he sat 
forward and renewed his meal. The hostess at once resumed her 
seat and courteously begged his pardon, observing that she 
thought he had finished. ‘‘ Dinna fash yersel, mem,” said the 
farmer, ‘“‘ but I just fand a doo in the redd o’ ma plate.” 

Yours, etc., 


Oakleigh, Boswall Road, J. LestrE MacCatyium. 


Leith, N.B. May 11th. 


Miscellany 


THE CITY OF KIEV IS TO 
HAVE A NEW RAILWAY STATION 


T is announced that the city of Kiev is to have a new 
I railway station. The announcement is authoritative, 
and only the most hardened sceptic would question 
its veracity. For it has behind it all the weight of antiquity ; 
it was first made in the year 1899, and has been repeated at 
frequent intervals ever since. Since that date the collection 
of buildings through which passengers reaching or leaving 
Kiev are compelled to pass on their way to or from the train 
has been degraded. It is no longer a railway station; it is 
a “temporary railwaystation”; and the passenger who 
might be disposed to complain of overcrowding or draughts 
or dirt is at once soothed and satisfied. His sufferings are 
not for all time; a generation or two may pass, but in the 
end all will be well. The city of Kiev will have a new railway 
station. 

In 1918 an army of contractors and some workmen arrived 
on the spot. At the entrance to the “temporary railway 
station’ excavations were made, foundations were laid, 
girders were swung into place. But the workers paused to 
consider the glory of their handiwork, and the pause was 
fatal; the next year dispersed them to four different fronts, 
and the city of Kiev has known them no more. The frame- 
work which they raised has not perished; it stands still, 
as the assurance of things hoped for, the evidence of things 
not seen. 

The Soviet authorities, as was to be expected, did not 
allow the grass to grow under their feet—or over the un- 
finished foundations of the Kiev railway station. More 
than two years ago they announced a competition for the 
best design for the new station. But this was the beginning, 
rather than the end, of their difficulties. The Russian 
intellectual has always regarded a railway station with a 
kind of religious awe. It is recorded of a famous Russian 
critic of the ’forties that, in order to revive his flagging faith 
in mankind, he used from time to time to go and watch the 
building of the first railway station of Petersburg, and 
returned from its contemplation encouraged and spiritually 
refreshed. Now that the building of churches is no longer 
in fashion, it may be presumed that the railway station of 
Kiev will become the symbol of the city’s zreatness, a secular 


Semanal 


cathedral. Such a work is not undertaken without much 
discussion by committees, the modern substitute for prayer 
and fasting. . 

Now the city of Kiev, though it has long lost its ancient 
status as a political capital, still regards itself as the 
intellectual capital of the Ukraine and the seat of 
Little Russian culture. What therefore could be more 
appropriate than to make the new railway station 
of Kiev a living monument of that culture? So thought 
the local committee, and selected as winner in the 
competition a design for a station “in the Ukrainian 
baroque style.” We must await the next Russian text-book 
on architecture for a sympathetic definition of this form of 
art, uncatalogued even by Mr. Sacheverell Sitwell. In the 
meanwhile, we have only the testimony of its opponents 
of the ferro-concrete school, who describe it as expensive, 
non-durable, unhygienic and inconvenient. The winning 
“Ukrainian baroque” design will, we are assured, cost 
130,000 roubles more than a classical design; it must be 
executed in brick and stucco instead of ferro-concrete; it 
involves so much architectural detail that it can never be 
kept clean; and finally it omits to provide either a roof to 
cover the passengers who wait on the platform or a bridge 
by which they may cross the tracks. In short, whatever 
its claims to be called baroque, it all sounds eminently 
Ukrainian. 

But it must not be supposed that the ferro-concrete school 
have had the argument all their own way. The devotees 
of Ukrainian baroque have dealt a shrewd blow in retum. 
Are not so-called classical designs in ferro-concrete typical 
creations of western Capitalism, symbols of its cold and 
grasping utilitarianism? Can they be admitted, not merely 
to the intellectual capital of the Ukraine, but to any self. 
respecting Communist republic? It required feminine wit to 
counter so overwhelming an attack; but the quality of the 
defence, which appeared over a lady’s signature in the 
Moscow Izvestia, may be judged from a single paragraph: 


Style is a conception which embraces not only architecture, but 
a whole series of objects of material culture, including, for example, 
modern dress. If we analyse the evolution of woman’s dress during 
the last quarter of a century, we cannot avoid the conviction that, 
notwithstanding eccentricities here and there, dress as a whole 
has been inspired by the extensive introduction of female labour, 
by the influence on fashion of the millions of the female labouring 
masses. Hence is derived the simplicity, the practicalness, the 
lightness of modern dress and the absence of all artificial impediments 
to work (e.g., the corset, etc.). 


The lady develops her argument at somewhat tiresome 
length; but the application is clear. If the Paris model 
is merely the ultimate expression of the spirit of the 
** female labouring masses,” may not the Ukrainian workman 
and peasant be, after all, the true progenitor of the ferro- 
concrete sky-scraper? And should not the railway station 
at Kiev be constructed in a style which may with new 
significance be entitled “‘ Ukrainian ferro-concrete ”? 

The argument is, we feel, irresistible; and by the time 
the next handbook on architecture appears, “ Ukrainian 
baroque” may, after all, be relegated to a_ historical 
footnote. For the moment, the wordy battle rages. The 
combatants, male and female, ferro-concrete and baroque, 
contradict each other with shrill emphasis. But from 
time to time, amid the clash of words, they pause to chant 
in unison the thirty-year-old slogan: ‘ The city of Kiev 
is to have a new railway station.” E. H. Carr. 


DERBY DAY 


HISTLER’S ridicule did much to kill the genre 
picture in this country, and Frith, its chief 
exponent, fell an easy victim to the Butterfly’s 


sting. Not only was he unwise enough to deliver an 
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unfavourable opinion on the Battersea Bridge nocturne; 
he also wrote an autobiography. It had been a “ toss-up,” 
he confessed there, whether he should become a painter 
or an auctioneer. The phrase was unfortunate. “ He 
must have tossed up,” remarked Whistler, and passed on, 
chuckling, over the body of his adversary. 

Long experience had taught the Master that laughter is 
the deadliest weapon in controversy. It mattered little 
to him that it is frequently the most unfair. But though 
Frith was neatly pinked, the unhappy expression of his 
ecandour deserves at least our respect, and the autobiography 
is not unreadable. It explodes the illusion of the artist as 
a romantic figure as thoroughly as Trollope’s accomplished 
the same function with regard to authors. The auctioneer 
episode itself is a reversal, at the very beginning, of the 
legend of the child of genius. It was Frith’s parents who 
pleaded for the brush; it was he who yearned for the 
hammer. The brush carried the day, and the unwilling 
painter emerged from the Academy Schools a laborious 
disciple of Maclise. He depicted scenes from Shakespeare, 
Scott and Dickens; but he destroyed another popular 
theory concerning artists by his complete lack of inspira- 
tion. It was a terrible difficulty for him to invent a subject, 
and though he longed to get away from costume-pictures 
and paint contemporary life, he found the portrayal of 
modern dress well-nigh impossible. But he had been elected 
R.A. in succession to Turner in 1852, and two years later 
he scored his first triumph in genre with ‘“ Ramsgate 
Sands.” Later came ‘“‘ The Road to Ruin,” ‘‘ The Race 
for Wealth ” and ‘‘ For Better or Worse.” It is, however, 
by “The Derby Day,” begun in 1856, that he survives in 
spite of Whistler. 

Dons who make it their duty to memorise such matters 
for the purpose of the breakfast-table will remember that 
it was Blink Bonny’s year. In the crowd on Epsom Downs 
Frith had found, he says, “‘ abundant material for the line 
of art to which I felt obliged, in the absence of higher gifts, 
to devote myself.” It was not an easy task to find models 
from whom to elaborate the sketches taken on the spot. 
Drury Lane pantomime at first provided those for the chief 
characters, the acrobat and his son. But the boy found 
sitting irksome, turning somersaults instead of keeping the 
pose; so they had to be changed. Tattersall, who was a 
convenient friend, furnished a jockey, and Landseer an 
equestrienne. The lady’s services might have been harder 
to obtain had Landseer known that Frith was later to 
sum him up in these bitter-sweet words—“ He was the most 
delightful story-teller and the most charming companion 
in the world. He also sang delightfully. In speaking, he 
had caught a little of the drawl affected in high life, and he 
practised it till it became a second nature.” 

Thus step by step were put together what Maclise called 
“the gem-like bits of the beautiful mosaic.” After fifteen 
months’ hard work, the picture was exhibited in the Academy 
of 1858. The Queen deserted her formal parade of the other 
canvases and went up to it at once. The Prince Consort 
astonished the artist by the skill with which he analysed the 
composition and suggested changes for the better, which 
were duly carried out later. The crowd was so considerable 
about it that a railing had to be put up to protect the work. 
And Frith sold it for £1,500, with the same amount for the 
copyright. 

Ruskin’s verdict still holds good. After praising the 
painter’s industry and humour, he says: “It is also quite 
Proper and desirable that this English carnival should be 
Painted; and of the entirely popular manner of painting, 
which, however, we must remember, is necessarily, because 
Popular, stooping and restricted, I have never seen an abler 


example.” And then, less kindly: “It is a kind of cross 
between John Leech and Wilkie, with a dash of daguerreo- 
type here and there, and some pretty seasoning with 
Dickens’s sentiment.’ This seems to put the case extremely 
well. There is no reason why the genre picture should not 
be allowed to exist—on condition that it is well painted. 
Poor Frith, the thwarted auctioneer, was more conscious 
than many of his admirers that he was not a great painter, 
and his picture only survives now as an historical document. 
But how few Academy pictures manage even to do that ! 
For the mistake was made too long in thinking that a 
painting had merit of a pictorial kind merely because it 
was a painting of genre. Whistler was the necessary counter- 
blast to Wilkie. But no one in his senses would condemn 
Hogarth and Rowlandson, and modern art has lacked the 
Antzan strength to be obtained from a basis in con- 
temporary life. There are signs, however, of a change. 
Much of Mr. Sickert’s best work is impenitently and magnifi- 
cently genre, and in their different ways Messrs. Roberts, 
Spencelaugh, Charlton and Pitchforth are showing how 
much may be gained by occasionally leaving the studio for 
the living-room and the street. T. W. Earp. 


MUSIC AND HEALTH 


HAVE been shown a document issued by the Press 
Department of the Gramophone Company which is 
entitled ‘“‘ Music and Health, Gramophone Tests at 
the Middlesex Hospital.” It is one of those typically 
incompetent pieces of publicity work which anyone connected 
with the press is always encountering, and, as an example 
of the lack of intelligence shown by commercial organisations, 
it is nothing exceptional. Good writers are rare, and since 
the essence of good writing is to have something of your 
own to say, it is not surprising that the publicity departments 
of industrial or State organisations are always especially 
badly served because their writers are employed to say 
what will be beneficial to those who employ them. Neverthe- 
less, I think this publicity work could generally be better 
done, and in this particular case I am certain of it. 
The publicity sheet in question says : 
For some time past at the Middlesex Hospital professors of 


physiology have been conducting experiments to judge the effects 
of music upon human blood-pressure .. . 


So far so good. We can believe in the usefulness of these 
tests because we are told that they are restricted to one 
definite effect, namely, the effect on human blood-pressure. 
Next comes a statement that a particular make of gramo- 
phone and a wide variety of records are used. And then 
the following : 

Up to now tests have been made upon some eighty people in good 
health, many of them being students and others associated with 
the hospital. In no case, however emotional or powerful the music, 
was any detrimental effect recorded, and in practically every trial 
the results were beneficial, especially with vocal and light orchestral 
works. To non-musical people heavy classical opera was not so 
elevating (sic !), and one man, who likes nothing but the lightest 
dance music, revealed a depression in his blood-pressure when 
jazz music was played because at the moment he was not in the 
mood for music at all. The best type of subject was the musical 
amateur of good taste and emotional susceptibility who makes a 
habit of listening to records without the exercise of too much critical 
faculty ... 

Is it possible to conceive a more confused and unscientific 
statement? I wonder what Dr. Swale Vincent, Professor 
of Physiology in the University of London, and Mr. J. H. 
Thompson, demonstrator in the Department of Physiology, 
Middlesex Hospital Medical School—whose names are quoted 
at the bottom of this publicity sheet—think of it, and whether 
they approve of this account of their investigations ? 

If in “no case” was any detrimental effect recorded, 
what sort of effect was made in the rare cases when the 
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effect was not beneficial (“in practically every trial the 
results were beneinsal” suggests that other effects were 
occasionally obtained)? That is one question. Then we 
are told that vocal and light orchestral works were especially 
beneficial, and that to non-musical people heavy classical 
opera was not so elevating! If deliberately contrived this 
would be a masterly piece of confusion. I underline the 
word “ opera ” because in the previous sentence the writer 
refers to “light orchestral works,” and so I don’t know 
whether he is using the word opera as the Latin plural 
for works, and therefore simply means “ heavy classical 
works,” or whether he is using it in its everyday technical 
sense of that particular musical form employed by such 
composers as Verdi and Wagner. If in the everyday 
technical sense, what precisely does he mean by “ heavy 
classical opera”? Does he mean the opera of Monteverde 
and Scarlatti? Or the later Italian opera of the eighteenth 
century? Or the great Rossini - Bellini - Donizetti - Verdi 
school? Or the German opera of Mozart and Beethoven? 
Or the German opera of Weber, Wagner and Strauss? 
Could anything be vaguer than this 
classical opera”’? The other word I have underlined is 
** elevating.” Let us remember that these tests are under- 
taken to discover the effect of music on blood-pressure. 
Now what does “ elevating ” mean in this sense? It must 
mean that the blood-pressure is sent up. I can perceive 
no other meaning of “ elevating” in this connection. Is 
this beneficial? I ask because I have heard of doctors 
having told patients that their blood-pressure was too high, 
and of having prescribed a regimen to bring the blood-pressure 
down. Am I right in understanding the press department 
of the Gramophone Company to mean that “ heavy classical 
opera ” (whatever that is !) does not send the blood-pressure 
of “non-musical people” so high as “vocal and light 
orchestral works”? For that is what their words seem to 
mean, and it is an interesting tribute to “ heavy classical 
opera.” 

But this applies only to “ non-musical people.” The 
corresponding results on musical people are not given 
(they might indeed be startling !); nor are we told what the 
writer means by “non-musical.” Surely in a scientific 
statement we must know what the definitions mean. The 
words “‘ non-musical ”’ will vary greatly in meaning according 
to circumstances. I have heard people say that they 
possessed a very musical cat, but I don’t believe their 
cat would have impressed Wagner. 

I am far from having exhausted this publicity document. 
We are told that “one man . . . revealed a depression in 
his blood-pressure when jazz music was played because at 
the moment he was not in the mood for music at all.” It 
seems a pity that we have to give the credit or discredit for 
the “‘ depression ” to his mood and not to the jazz music; 
but it makes one wonder how far this question of being 
in the right mood was taken into account when observing 
the previous results. But the prize sentence, the Preislied 
of the Gramophone Press Department, is the last—‘ the 
best type of subject was the musical amateur of good taste 
and emotional susceptibility, who makes a habit of listening 
to records without the exercise of too much critical faculty.” 

Now, are we to understand that this musical amateur’s 
blood-pressure went up or down? Or are we to understand 
that, since he listened “‘ without the exercise of too much 
critical faculty,” nothing happened to him at all? But 
perhaps his blood-pressure was low and needed elevating, or 
high and needed lowering. Does the statement “ best type of 
subject” mean then that whatever kind of music was 
played to him his blood-pressure went up or down exactly 
the right amount? But this would mean that as far as 
blood-pressure is concerned, every kind of music produces the 


phrase, “‘ heavy 


en 


same effect. Now we know this is not so, from the previous 
statements of experiments on other subjects, who were not 
described as “ the best type’; so it is clear that what our 
writer means by “ best type ” is a man or woman, a “ subject,” 
who can safely buy every record issued by the Gramophone 
Company in the certainty that they will one and all have a 
beneficial effect upon him. It is equally clear that such a 
person is the “ best type” from the record manufacturers’ 
point of view; but in what other sense he is the “ best type” 
I fail to discern. 

But are the directors of our big commercial enterprises 
really so muddle-headed as to believe that the public will 
be induced to buy more gramophone records by medical 
tests, which seem to prove the beneficial effects on the 
the blood-pressure of listening to music? Day by day, 
week by week, month by month, this fatuous treatment of 
the public by the advertising agents and the daily press, 
as soulless and mindless automatons, goes on, and one is 
almost forced to think that real human beings have vanished 
from the earth. The publicity agent’s ideal, the modem 
newspaper’s ideal, is the destruction of all discrimination, all 
power of selective criticism on the ground that this is the 
route to universal enjoyment. On the contrary, it is the 
route to what the physicists call “‘ random disconnection,” 
namely, the lowest possible state of organisation. As a 
** philosophy,” it is the greatest bunkum that has ever been 
offered to the human mind; every true man and woman 
will contemptuously reject it and will, if necessary, pay with 
an increased blood-pressure for the delight of enjoying 
Beethoven and reading Wordsworth or Shelley, rather than 
obtain a perfect blood-pressure and reach the age of 
Methuselah by listening to the music of Mr. Norman O’Neill, 
or by reading the prose of the Press Department of the 
Gramophone Company. W. J. TURNER. 


THE SUNSET 


T would be good, now, 

I To leap upon a horse, 

And ride like a fond, romantic fool, 
Into the sunset where the kings carouse, 
Clinking their cups to fabulous women’s eyes, 
Their swords thrown steaming on the blood-red skies. 
For reason at its best is a sorry tool; 
My fingers tire of it. For better or worse 
I would clutch something sharper; knit my brows 
On some insaner problem of the soul, 
That has no answer hitherside the moon. 


Oh moral priest ; Oh counter-out of tills, 
Have you not sometimes longed 
To seek the Whore of Babylon, and croon 
A lovesong in her bosom; then ride on 
To hell, and snatch Boccaccio’s quills 
To write some pleasantry against the dead, 
Till all the way to Paradise is thronged 
With crowds of wanton laughter? 

So have J done, 
Rebel of virtue for fair virtue’s sake, 
Striving to put my handprint on the sun, 
That I may touch the splendour, and awake 
From righteousness, and find an empire won, 
A kingdom of sufficient enterprise 
To keep the music and its makers fed 
Until the maddening sunset leaves the skies, 
And we are citizens again, 
Creeping upon the plain, 
Moral, benign, with souls quite safely dead. 

RicHarRD CHURCH. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HE English people have always had a splendid sense 
T of “good cheer” (vide Dickens), but they have 

neglected the less liberating but consoling pleasures 
of the epicure. Two great English novelists have introduced 
accomplished cooks into one of their famous stories, 
Thackeray and Disraeli. How different are their respective 
attitudes towards the pretensions of professors of the culinary 
art! Monsieur Alcide Mirobolant, in Pendennis, is a 
delightful but a quite ridiculous figure, with his richly-flowing 
ringlets, his crimson velvet waistcoat, and his passion for 
Blanche Amory: “I declared myself to her,” said Alcide, 
laying his hand on his heart, ‘‘ in a manner which was as novel 
as 1 am charmed to think it was agreeable.’ Then, he de- 
scribes the dinner he sent up one night when Miss Blanche 
was entertaining some of her school friends: “A little 
potage d la Reine—d la Reine Blanche, I called it—as white 
as her own tint—and confectioned with the most fragrant 
cream and almonds. . . . I followed with two little entrées 
of sweetbread and chicken; and the only brown thing 
which I permitted myself in the entertainment was a little 
roast lamb, which I laid in a meadow of spinaches, 
surrounded with croustillons, representing sheep, and orna- 
mented with daisies and other savage flowers.” The climax, 
after a dish of opal-coloured plover’s eggs and a little 
gateau of apricots, was an ice of plombiére and cherries— 
“How do you think I had shaped them, Madam Frisbi? 
In the form of two hearts united with an arrow, on which 
I laid, before it entered, a bridal veil in cut paper, sur- 
mounted by a wreath of virginal orange-flowers.” This is 
delightful, but now turn to Disraeli, who was not an 
Englishman. There are many passages in his novels in 
which banquets and the art of cooking are treated with 
gravity sometimes even extravagant. Disraeli’s sympathies 
were always at the service of heroically romantic pretensions ; 
he is quite prepared to put cooks on a level with artists. 
Thackeray, on the other hand, cannot stand any nonsense. 
Though at first he is indulgent towards poor Mirobolant’s 
claim to be an artist, he cannot put up for long with what 
appears to him an absurdity. The only way in which he 
can preserve his sympathy is by making Mirobolant a 
little crazy. 

* * * 

At the beginning of Tancred, Disraeli introduces us to the 
chef, Mr. Leander, who has just been summoned to celebrate 
the coming of age of the Duke of Bellamont’s son. It is 
to be a thousand and one nights’ affair, and the duke’s 
cook is not equal to the occasion. When the story opens, 
we see Mr. Leander making his way down one of the streets 
of Mayfair to call on Papa Prévost, the greatest of living 
cooks, to ask for counsel. The great man, who is sitting 
a nightcap reading a French newspaper, with a glass of 
sugared water by his side, receives him most warmly. 
Peder ~~ That Alven rivals you in flavour, 
aa aillard has not less invention. But who can 
| gout with new inventions? Yourself, Leander; 
oe is no question, though you are only twenty-five, 
a ny ag of ror age.” To watch Leander 
eae i ing > read _— great respect : You are 
"te _- oO me, siz, and I will not deny that to 
eae W a you are young is the fortune of the gods.” 
ous as as much sympathy with the fame of a cook 

1e fame of an author or a duke. 
* * * 
hci that a culinary exhibition is held in Paris 
mmer, and on these occasions the President of the 


Republic, who opens it, addresses a few words to the 
assembled cooks in this vein: France is celebrated through- 
out the world for her literature and her arts, and above all 
for her cookery. Now, where—it is universally agreed— 
can one dine so well as in France? You, gentlemen, con- 
tribute most potently to your country’s reputation and 
prosperity. You are conscious of the importance of the 
part you play: persevere, therefore, etc., etc. The boast 
that the cookery of France has ruled the tables of the 
world is no vain one. From a gastronomical point of view, 
the language of mankind is French, and France exports the 
most accomplished masters to all countries. Their art has 
followed the lines laid down by the famous masters of 
their own country, Caréme, Vatel, Berchoux. But there is, 
unfortunately, no doubt that the cooking in public places 
in France is not what it was. 
* * * 

I have been reading Mr. John Pollock’s book, Paris and 
Parisians (Bles, 5s.), which contains a chapter on “ the table ” 
(le bien manger). It is now, he says, in the provinces, 
not the capital, that the best fare is found; and even in the 
provinces the descent of the foreigner has injured the 
standard : “‘ The invasion of the American ally has wholly 
destroyed the once famous gastronomy of Tours and greatly 
debased it throughout Touraine. In the south, Carcassone 
has suffered badly. At... Nimes, another centre of 
attraction for tourists, I counted in the once leading restaurant 
nineteen different kinds of mineral water, and not one flash 
of cognac or liqueur.” And, speaking of Paris restaurants, 
he says there is one class about which it is well to make 
inquiries beforehand—the dearest : 


The most famed and expensive Paris restaurants have since the 
war suffered terribly from foreign visitors, who have not the know- 
ledge to appreciate what is good, and are therefore inevitably offered 
what Frenchmen, trained from early childhood to select food with 
care, would not for a moment accept. It takes devotion in a cook 
to maintain a high standard when a low one does just as well for 
people rich in purse but poor in palate. The finest and dearest of all, 
that still keeps its flag flying, does so by the proprietor simply 
driving away foreigners whose looks he does not like. Candour 
compels the confession that we English are not the worst offenders. 
Our knowledge of what a meal should be is respectable. Our taste 
is not spoilt by strange combinations and unseasonable drinks . . . 
Lest this judgment be thought severe, let a few specific examples be 
quoted. Here is the menu of an American gentleman’s dinner 
noted at a good restaurant : thick soup, chicken salad, hot chocolate, 
Evian water, and cigarettes, all at once. Two of his compatriots 
on another occasion were observed to begin dinner with raw onions, 
which they ate buttered, and kept by them to partake of at intervals 
throughout the meal, Another dinner-party were observed to have 
the following : cocktails, fried sole, salad, and spinach (together), 
drinking water the while, baked apples, cheese and port. 


* * * 

Mr. John Pollock’s book, by the by, tells us a good deal 
about other sides of French life usually hidden from the 
tourist : the concierge, house-hunting and housekeeping in 
Paris, the strange customs of theatre, La Grand’Route 
(motoring across France), family life. There is a chapter 
on the new young generation and les sportifs. (Un sportif 
does not mean a sportsman, but one who is fond of games 
and exercises.) He has written an interesting chapter on 
‘‘ Contrasts in Character’? between the French and the 
English. In his opinion the basis of the English way of 
taking life is that one “* must always try to do one’s duty”; 
of the French, “‘ that you must never demand more than 
your right.” The corollary of “It is my right” is an 
admission of the existence of other people’s rights, and at 
the same time leads to less attention being paid to others’ 
wants—they are their own business. ‘“* The French protec- 
tion is that hard casing of self-respect which we often 
mistake for selfishness. The Englishman is compounded of 
less visible and more yielding ingredients, which by reason 
of their very softness lead Frenchmen, when they discover 
a stiffer substance underneath, to accuse us of hypocrisy.” 

AFFABLE Hawk. 
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NEW NOVELS 


The Path of Glory. By Grorcre Biaxe. Constable. 6s. 


The Disinherited. By Miuzron WALpMAN. Longmans. 7s. 6d. 
Roon. By Herserr Asquitru. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 
That Capri Air. By Epwin Cerio. Heinemann. 8s. 6d. 


Amid so many novels of the war from our late enemies, it is 
refreshing to discover one from—I had almost said—an English- 
man. Let us say instead, from one of our most powerful allies. 
The distinction is not altogether vain. Mr. Blake, while probably 
free from the more burdensome prejudices of nationalism, is 
definitely a Scottish novelist, and this book is definitely about 
the Scottish soldier. His hero, Col Macaulay, is a Highlander 
who was drawn to enlistment by the sound of the pipes at a 
football match, and found himself thereafter, like so many others, 
involved in a way of life perplexingly irrelevant to his first impulse 
to join it. Col is a man of strong passions, few ideas and hardly 
any words. He worships the pipes, and, as a result of a dispute 
concerning the best way of playing a certain tune, is ready to 
knife his dearest friend—who, being made of the same material, 
finds this Gaelic method of critical controversy quite natural. 
He is for a time himself, entirely what he meant to be, while he 
is helping his company to accomplish long route marches with 
his music. But when this is taken from him, he does not rise 
above the ruck, is hardly distinguished from them, except, perhaps, 
by a little extra difficulty in expressing himself. 

This means that Mr. Blake has shirked no obstacle. His book 
is a description of war as the common man saw it, and he permits 
himself no outside point of view, even for contrast. Col’s story 
is simple. He joined the army in a wave of enthusiasm for the 
only side of soldiering that had revealed itself to his limited 
imagination and found that there were others. He came into 
conflict with discipline, both in its arbitrary and misused personal 
aspect and in its inhumanly detached and rational aspect. Under 
both he suffered and was dumb. He made friends. He exer- 
cised at all costs his privilege of mating before he should be 
killed, and suffered again, and again was dumb, though not 
passive. At last he was taken to Gallipoli, fought in a battle 
of which he understood as much as a fly may be expected to 
understand of the manufacture of fly-papers, and, while searching 
for a friend, was wounded and died. Something queerly poignant 
is added to the end of his story by the fact that he was taken up 
in a Turkish ambulance, then put down, as being past hope, to 
complete his agony by the roadside, and yet never knew in what 
strange adventure his life was concluded. 

It is no light task to write a novel the principal character of 
which is as inarticulate in his private thought as in what he says 
to others. Yet without some account of the inarticulate soldier 
the picture of the war in fiction would have been incomplete. 
Mr. Blake has solved the problem which he set himself by means 
of a really remarkable feat of artistic rigidity. The spirit of 
the taciturn Col is suffused throughout the whole book, so that, 
though the author does not tell us less than is necessary, he never 
makes any disconcerting contrast with the exiguous thoughts 
and werds of his hero. This is a Spartan book, trained to the 
last ounce, relying always on deeds rather than on words. It 
simply puts Col and his friends before us and leaves it at that. 
Not one of them understood the points at issue (whatever those 
points may have been), but each of them in some strange way 
adapted himself to what they all would have considered in 
civilian life the most extravagant experiences. The future 
historian, who wants to know what we all felt and thought 
during the war, will have the evidence of exceptional men in 
plenty, but I do not know where else he is to go for the feelings 
and thoughts of the average man, who is the real backbone of all 
armies. 

Mr. Waldman’s is yet another novel dealing with a phenomenon 
of American life with which we are not acquainted in England. 
Something like it exists in Whitechapel, Stepney and Bow, 
where, when a Jewish family takes a house in any previously 
Gentile street, the other householders are apt to take violent 
measures to discourage it, not out of mere abstract anti-Semitism, 
but as a prevention of a dreaded invasion. In America, it 
would seem, this fear goes beyond such simple territorial con- 
siderations. Mr. Waldman shows us a whole organised popula- 
tion determined that the Jews shall be kept in their place and 


ar 


ready to use any method of injustice or violence to ensure their 
restriction. Walter Michaelson is a successful lawyer, whose 
family has been long enough in America for its origins to haye 
been forgotten. He is a member of the best clubs and even 
something like a certainty for the Governorship of the State. 
But, all of a sudden, his interest is aroused by the discovery 
that it may be a handicap to a man to be known as a Jew. He 
undertakes the defence of a Jewish contractor, who has done no 
worse than comply with the corrupt political code of that 
particular city, and, while beginning with a mere conviction 
that all races and creeds should be equal before the law, he finds 
himself further and further drawn into controversy, both by the 
passions of the racial conflict and by the waking of his own blood, 

There is a certain weakness in the machinery of the book. 
Mr. Waldman tells us that Michaelson was a successful lawyer, 
but he does not show him to us in that character. He does not, 
in fact, show him to us as a hardened man of the world at all, 
but only at the moment when idealistic considerations begin 
to weaken his judgment of practical affairs. He does not 
defiantly take any course, which he knows will damage him, 
in the cause either of his race or of abstract justice. He is leq 
from one step to another without any consciousness that he is 
doing anything out of the way. This hardly seems to suit with 
the character of a lawyer who has been for the better part of a 
lifetime successful in the courts and who might have been expected 
to have a very nice sense for all the changes in social values which 
were going on around him. But, even if we conclude that he 
was not what Mr. Waldman says he was, he remains a convincing 
and interesting character, and the stages in his development 
are delicately depicted. His awakened interest in his own 
people responds eagerly to what is impressive in Judaism, and 
for a time he seems to find some sort of rest there. But in the 
end he finds the Jews as much at variance with his conceptions 
of what is right as the Gentiles, and he is spiritually homeless, 
Mr. Waldman traces his progress unemphatically, sometimes 
perhaps with too little emphasis, but surely, and in a tone that 
convinces one of the essential truth of his narrative. The book 
is a study of character as well as of social conditions, and, if the 
problem it studies is one outside our understanding, the character 
analysed is human enough for us to appreciate, 

My main objection to Mr. Asquith’s novel is that I feel I have 
read it so often before. oon marries, when too young, a worthy 
young politician who is a little too consciously and consistently 
worthy for their married life to be a success. She then falls in 
love with someone else and, after the customary agonies, leaves 
her husband, who declines to divorce her. Her lover is killed 
in the war and, after a little period of loneliness, she kills herself. 
The best thing that can be said for the book is that it is written 
with a peculiar quietness, almost humility, as though the author 
felt that it would be unbecoming strongly to draw attention to 
matters which do not amount to much. But this does not carry 
a novel very far, and there is little that is noticeable in it beyond 
this praiseworthy avoidance of notice. There is little originality 
in the characters ; and the writing, though it sometimes enforces 
conviction by its unassumingly low tone, more often depresses 
by a respectable flatness. 

Mr. Brett Young stoutly asserts that the author of That Capri 
Air, Sigitior Edwin Cerio, really exists and is the son of an Italian 
father. And there is, after all, no reason why English novelists 
should have all the fun that is to be derived from that diverting 
island. It is, however, rather a pity that the indigenous novelist 
should not have been able to find anything there which our own 
compatriots have not found already. One felt, of course, that 
Mr. Norman Douglas’s South Wind was so richly packed with 
human oddities that there must have been some for whom room 
could not be found, and Sigiior Cerio’s collection of stories has 
rather the air of an overflow meeting and at the same time con- 
firms one’s opinion that Mr. Douglas made a wise choice. This 
volume contains many pleasing things, but it should not be taken 
as awhole. The tone of the author’s irony is a little too thin and 
a little too high-pitched for a long continuance. His jokes, too, 
vary in quality. Spadaro, the synthetic ‘“ picturesque old 
fisherman,” with his pronouncements on the weather, was first 
discovered by Punch artists at Ramsgate in the "fifties, and the 
fact is that he has not grown any livelier by his sojourn in the 
Mediterranean. E. 8. 
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A NEW SOCIALIST PROGRAMME 


The Next Ten Years in British Social and Economic Policy. 
By G. D. H. Cote. Macmillan. 15s. 

The history of post-war political thinking is interesting and 
significant. In the later stages of the war, persons of public spirit 
and sensitive sympathy tried to forget the horrors of the time in 
an ardent hope for the future. It is the fashion to-day to deride 
their illusion. But the illusion was neither so baseless nor so 
useless as it may seem. For if enough people believe in progress, 
that faith makes possible achievements that look fantastic in a 
colder air. That is why a man who was on the Left wing in 1919 
js not necessarily inconsistent to-day in taking a much more 
cautious view. In 1919 the nation was prepared for reforms 
that, being revolutionary, demanded more enthusiasm than is 
needed to make reforms of a milder kind effective in practice. 
We may put it that some measures are practicable when you 
have a majority behind them; others only when you have great 
excitement and imagination behind them as well. For a short 
time at the end of the war England was in this temper; but 
the opportunity was lost. The cold fit followed and recon- 
struction came to seem ridiculous rather than sublime. 

A new opportunity arose when adversity, in the form of 
obstinate unemployment, taught its painful lessons. It became 
clear that the alternative to reconstruction was not business as 
usual but business in decline. Once more men and women with 
ideas could hope for an audience, this time sober rather than 
excited. The success of two books of unusual power, Mr. 
Tawney’s book on the Acquisitive Society and Miss Rathbone’s 
book on the Disinherited Family, marked the revival of interest. 
Then followed the more general survey of our problems by a 
number of distinguished Liberal thinkers and economists, who 
produced a comprehensive programme of reform that commanded 
immediate attention and respect. It is curious that the thinking 
of Liberals has been group thinking, whereas Socialists have 
done their thinking apart. For the books of Mr. Tawney, the 
Webbs and Mr. Shaw have now been followed by this striking 
work from the pen of Mr. Cole, who speaks in the preface of his 
isolation. Whether it has suffered from his isolation as he thinks 
is open to question, for though in one sense admirably impersonal, 
it is the work of an individual mind, and it gives that impression 
of direct responsibility which is sometimes lost in books that 
reflect the give-and-take of joint authorship. 

The Next Ten Years is the product of Mr. Cole’s conscience— 
a conscience which took to tormenting him on the platform when 
he was making propagandist speeches and compelled him to think 
out his conclusions again and to examine them in cold print. He 
had not ceased to be a Socialist, but he saw that his ideas were 
out of focus. ‘‘Pre-war Socialism,” as he puts it, ‘‘ could afford 
to seek after perfection, because it was not in a hurry; post-war 
Socialism needs practical results.” This book, therefore, has 
nothing Utopian about it; it is, as its title indicates, a programme 
of practical, if far-reaching, reforms which Mr. Cole wants Labour 
to carry out. There will doubtless be readers who will demur 
to some of its proposals, but none, we think, to question its 
sincerity, its honesty and the deep feeling about human happiness 
which gives to its quiet tone and its collected argument a strangely 
moving power. 

Mr. Cole covers a wide field, ranging from industry to foreign 
affairs, from agriculture to the reorganisation of local government, 
though some of his topics are naturally—since he is not an 
encyclopedist—less fully worked out than others. Industrial 
discontents stand of course in the forefront. He offers no panacea 
for unemployment ; but he does insist, as everyone in the Labour 
Party and most of the Liberal Party too insist, that the disease 
cannot be left to cure itself. Every effort must be made to 
Teorganise our industry, to recover lost markets and to find new 
ones—and amongst those new ones, as he urges, the home market 
is not the least important. But at the same time, we must aim at 
the immediate provision of employment for those hundreds of 
thousands who are now eating out their hearts in idleness. He 
argues, therefore, for the enrolment, as an emergency measure, 
of the unemployed who choose to accept the offer in a ‘* National 
Labour Corps,” to be used for the carrying out of useful work of 
social and economic reconstruction. The members of this corps 
Would receive special training and maintenance at reasonable 
tates, with allowances for dependants, and they would be absorbed 
into normal employment as fast as opportunity permitted. The 


Cost of the scheme would be met out of loans in the case of under- + 


takings directly productive of revenue, and out of revenue in 
respect of all other expenditure. 

But this would by no means end the responsibility of the 
Government. If British industry is to be restored to health, the 
State must do some active doctoring. Mr. Cole does not propose 
the nationalisation of everything. On the contrary—and this is 
where he parts company with the doctrinaire Collectivist—he 
argues that what is primarily needed is public control rather than 
public ownership. Such control would be exercised in greater or 
lesser degree according to circumstances. In some cases the 
capitalist business, provided it were rationalising itself satis- 
factorily, would be in the main left alone, save for the guaranteeing 
of the interests of the consuming public and the workers. In 
other cases a more drastic intervention might be necessary, and 
the State control might be a half-way house to complete socialisa- 
tion. As for the precise method of socialisation, Mr. Cole believes 
that it should be done through a commission, or commissions, of 
experts, who would be given a certain freedom of action, but would 
have their ultimate policy controlled by Parliament, and would 
be kept in close touch with representative bodies of the workers, 
through the Trade Unions, Works Councils, and so on. 

Nor is this all. The regulation of credit and the supply of 
capital must play an important part in the reorganisation of 
industry, and Mr. Cole argues for the establishment of a ‘* Board 
of National Investment,” again composed of experts, ‘* working 
under the direction of the Government in matters of broad 
policy, and responsible to Parliament,’ and finally for the 
socialisation of the banking system. Here he is, of course, on 
highly contentious ground, but his proposals are, as it seems to 
us, sound in principle, and, though they may differ in detail 
from some alternatives that have been put forward, they will not 
alarm any radical reformer, even if he refuses to call himself 
a Socialist. After all, there is a great deal to be said for the 
Bank of England being the Bank of England and not the Bank 
of some private gentlemen. 

Of many other important questions—education, family allow- 
ances, local administration, rural affairs—there is no room to 
speak here. And to the question which to many people will be 
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the most important of all—‘‘ where is the money to come from ?”’ 
—we can only give Mr. Cole’s answer in the briefest summary. 
He estimates the absolute maximum cost of his proposed unem- 
ployment scheme which would have to be met from taxation 
at less than £100,000,000—and this would be temporary. 
Family allowances would cost £100,000,000 a year, and approxi- 
mately another £50,000,000 would be required for other services 
proposed; but the whole expenditure of £250,000,000 would 
not all have to be met in any one year. Such portion of it as 
would have to be met could—allowing for economies on certain 
of the present national services—be met without damage to 
industry by increased taxation. That will, no doubt, be called 
an optimistic view, but it is not a wild dream. And if Mr. Cole 
is right in his assumption that a Labour Government will one of 
these days be in power—and who does not make that assumption ? 
—here are facts and possibilities that will certainly have to 
be faced. The programme outlined so boldly and so skilfully 
in this book is one that, whether we like it or fear it, will be 
fought over, point by point, in the next ten years. 


THE BUSINESS MAN AS 
REVOLUTIONARY 


Leonid Krassin: His Life and Work. By Lusorr Krassin. 
Skeffington. 21s. 

It has become a popular but deplorable fashion among modern 
historians to seek parallels to the ten Russian revolutionary 
leaders among the heroes of the French Revolution. Lenin has 
been compared to Robespierre, and Derjinski, even less felicitously, 
to Marat. There is, however, one figure in the Russian Revolution 
which defies comparison. There was no French Krassin, and 
the man who began life as a Marxian and who died as a disciple 
of Henry Ford is likely to remain for all time the most original 
and the most complex character among all revolutionary leaders. 

Madame Krassin’s book on the life and work of her late 
husband is an interesting document. It reveals Krassin’s 
character in a highly attractive light—his loyalty and affection 
as a husband, his devotion to his family, and his still greater 
devotion to duty and to the service of his country. It shows, 
too, the bitter disappointment of the scientifically trained man of 
business over the unrealised hopes of the revolutionary student. 
But it tells us little that we did not know already, and in spite 
of the numerous indications of Krassin’s growing disillusionment 
with Bolshevism, there are no real revelations. One feels 
instinctively that here is a life which has been written with 
great reserve and with a scrupulous regard for the susceptibilities 
of Moscow. Doubtless, Madame Krassin’s own position demanded 
a certain display of caution, and even of loyalty, to the men 
who were her husband’s colleagues. Nevertheless, if there is no 
lifting of the veil, no criticism of individuals (one can guess 
from those letters of Krassin which are published that towards 
the end he must have criticised freely), the portrait which remains 
is that of an extremely interesting and, it must be admitted, 
singularly attractive personality. 

In one respect, Leonid Krassin was the most dangerous of 
Bolshevik propagandists. When Lenin sent the former manager 
of Siemens-Schuckert to London and Paris, he could have chosen 
no better ambassador to plead the cause of Bolshevism. When 
Leonid Krassin arrived in London, the veil over Russia had not 
been lifted. The truth lay hidden in an undiscovered morass 
bounded on one side by the river of blood of the Morning Post 
and on the other by the Utopia of the Daily Herald. Within a 
few months the new ambassador had broken down many of the 
barriers of prejudice which prevented the renewal of relations 
with Russia; and few indeed were the cases where personal 
contact with this charming idealist, who could discuss business 
with the practical objectivity of a scientist, did not enhance his 
popularity. Sir Robert Horne, Mr. Lloyd George, even men 
like Lord Curzon, were captivated by the charm of his person- 
ality and paid their tribute to his honesty of purpose. Small 
wonder, then, that the thousands of Englishmen who came into 
contact with him altered their verdict about Russia, saying to 
themselves: “If this man is a typical representative of 
Bolshevism, the others cannot be so bad.” 

But Leonid Krassin was no typical example of the new Moscow. 
Indeed, it may be doubted if, in the full-blooded sense of the 
word, he could properly be described as a Bolshevik at all, and 
even to-day his career remains an enigma—an enigma which, it 
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must be admitted, Madame Krassin’s book does not dispel. 
To say that Krassin was a man with the mind of a bourgeois 
and the soul of a revolutionary is at the best a half-truth. His 
whole life, however, was a struggle between the Marxian idealist 
and the practical man of business. Lenin and Henry Ford were 
his gods, and, if in the end he came to believe more and more jn 
the value of scientific organisation, Lenin’s death was undoubtedly 
a prime factor in his conversion. 

Like thousands of young intellectuals in Tsarist Russia, 
Krassin was attracted as a student to the revolutionary move. 
ment. At the age of twenty-one he was already in conflict with 
the police, and between the years 1891 and 1908 he occupied 
their constant attention. His dossier in the archives of the 
Tsarist Ochrana was as long as that of Lenin himself. In his 
student days he came under the influence of Gorki and Lenin, 
and his admiration for the great Bolshevik leader was probably 
the real explanation of his presence in the ranks of the Communist 
Party. 

Simultaneously, however, with his revolutionary activities he 
continued his studies in electrical engineering, and at the age of 
thirty he was already employed in constructing power stations 
in South Russia. A curious feature of this period of his career 
was his friendship with Sava Morozoff, the Moscow cotton. 
spinner millionaire, who subsequently employed him as electrical 
engineer at his factory in Orechovo-Zuevo, and whom Krassin 
succeeded in converting to the revolutionary cause. After the 
failure of the 1905 revolution Krassin became more and more 
engrossed in his electrical engineering. In 1908 he went to 
Berlin, and established his connection with the great firm of 
Siemens-Schuckert—a connection which but for the war and the 
revolution would have established his reputation as a great captain 
of industry. 

In spite, however, of these material successes, deep down in his 
soul there lay that sympathy with the under-dog which remained 
with him until the end of his life. He maintained his relations 
with Lenin. He remained a member of the financial committee 
of the Bolshevik party and, if his subversive activities were 
confined mainly to expressions of sympathy, he never lost contact 
with the revolutionary movement. 

When the war broke out, Krassin was a man of some standing, 
owning his own motor-car and in a position to provide all the 
comforts of life for his wife and children. He played little or no 
part in the February and October revolutions. Indeed, his 
letters show that from the first he was sceptical about the practical 
ability of the revolutionary leaders to establish their new Utopia. 
He was not the man, however, to hold back his hand from the 
plough which he had helped to set in motion, and when Lenin 
sent for him, he did not fail to answer the call. There is, however, 
no evidence to show that he ever approved of the terror, or of the 
wholesale policy of destruction which succeeded the Bolshevik 
triumph. On the contrary, his voice was raised from the first 
moment against the folly of economic disruption, and until the 
day of his death he proclaimed with an ever-growing insistence 
the necessity of reconstruction in preference to the shibboleth of 
world revolution. 

His career as head of the Russian Trade Delegation in London 
is too well-known to require comment. Realising to the full that 
Russia could not exist without economic co-operation with the 
outside world, he strove with all his might, in spite of many 
hindrances both in this country and in his own, to re-establish 
trade relations between the two great Empires of the East and 
West. Had Lenin lived, he might have seen his efforts crowned 
with success. The death of the Bolshevik leader was a fatal 
blow to all his hopes, and the rest of his life was a bitter struggle 
with the petty Moscow tyrants who were jealous enough of his 
position to suspect his sincerity as a revolutionary. He died a 
disillusioned man, quoting Hamlet on his death-bed and exhorting 
his children not to despise the value of technical education. 

Krassin died a poor man, broken by his strenuous labours for 
the country which he loved so well. He belonged to the best 
type of Russian—a type rare enough to make his death a serious 
loss to his country, and there is no more ridiculous estimate of 
his character than the cruel myth that he used his official position 
to build up a vast fortune for himself. His own letters are the 
best proof of the transparent honesty of his character. Madame 
Krassin would be well advised to publish them in their entirety 
in a separate volume. They speak for themselves, and are the 
best testimony to the greatness of his soul. 
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Lady Castlemaine 
and Lord Rochester 
in Pall Mall 


ROCHESTER — Well met, your Ladyship ! 
Triumphantly blooming as on the occasion of 
our last encounter ! This ghostly pilgrimage to 
ancient haunts is the sweeter for your roses. 


Lapby c.—I’ faith, my Lord, if these are the 
conditions we be come to in England in the 
year of grace 1929, I hae as lief have foregone 
this journey and remained where I was— 
warmly housed and undisturbed by the 
demoniacal din of these streets. What, I pray 
you, is the meaning of these ferocious engines 
that parade St. James’, Whitehall, the Park 
itself ? 


ROCHESTER—I protest, Madam, you do this age 
scant justice. Would your Ladyship not have 
found it—hum, well—convenient to have had 
one of these swift chariots in lieu of your chair 
to bear you away from Whitehall in your dis- 
creeter moments ? 


LADY c.—Fie, Sir! ’Tis well known my Lord 
Rochester’s wits need no wings to speed them 
to their destination—nay, nor wheels neither. 
Stay, let us not quarrel. Tell me rather how 
these strange coaches are propelled. 


ROCHEsTER—Your Ladyship has but to com- 
mand. I understand little of base mechanical 
matters, yet I hear tell that a certain inflam- 
mable refined spirit used in conjunction with 
its yoke-fellow—a soothing lubricant oil—best 
achieves this marvellous celerity. 


Lapy c.—‘ The quick-starting pair,” per- 
chance? AnI mistake not, your Lordship has 
been perusing the panegyric I noted but now 
in a news-sheet. 


ROCHESTER—Your Ladyship is right, as ever. 
’Tis said among the knowledgeable to-day that 
no other brand of these mysterious essences is 
one half so efficacious as— 


LADY c.—I comprehend your Lordship’s mean- 
ing. And even as I myself set the fashion at 
Court in the new ceruse that so speedily became 
the rage— 


ROCHESTER (bowing)—Even as your Ladyship 
was ever loath to accept anything but the best 
—so to-day the world that is aware of merit 
uses only SHELL. 
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exquisite quotation is ta 
Nicotine’ by Sir J. M. Barrie. 


ye we are all in the old room again, 
Jimmy on the hearthrug, Marriot in the 
cane-chair; the curtains are pinned together 
with a pen-nib, and the five of us are smoking 
the Arcadia Mixture. 


Pettigrew will be welcomed if he comes, 
but he is a married man, and we seldom see 
him nowadays. Others will be regarded as 
intruders. If they are smoking common tobac- 
cos, they must either be allowed to try ours 
or requested to withdraw. One need only put 
his head in at my door to realise that tobaccos 
are of two kinds, the Arcadia and others. No 
one who smokes the Arcadia would ever at- 
tempt to describe its delights, for his pipe 
would be certain to go out. When he was at 
school, Jimmy Moggridge smoked a cane-chair, 
and he has since said that from cane to or- 
dinary mixtures was not so noticeable as the 
change from ordinary mixtures to the Arcadia. 


I ask no one to believe this, for the confirmed 
smoker in Arcadia detests arguing with any- 
body about anything. Were I anxious to prove 
Jimmy’s statement, I would merely give you 
the only address at which the Arcadia is to 
be had. But that I will not do. It would be 
as rash as proposing a man with whom I am 
unacquainted for my club. You may not be 
worthy to smoke the Arcadia Mixture. 

SIR 7. M. BARRIE says... “What I 


call the ‘Arcadia’ in ‘My Lady Nicotine’ 
is the Craven Mixture and no other.” 


2 OZS. 2/5 
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Made by Carreras Limited, London. 


Ordinary or Broad Cut. Sold in Airtight Tins 
202. 2/5. 402. 4/10. Also in Cartridge form. 
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A CRITICAL SCEPTIC 


The Whirligig of Taste. By E. E. Keitterr. Hogarth Lectures. 
Hogarth Press. 3s. 6d. 

This is a book to be read, because it is both knowledgable 
and lively, and to be argued with, because it is at bottom 
sceptical. The choice of that word “ whirligig ’’ for his title is 
perhaps an indication of Mr. Kellett’s approach to his theme; 
for “ whirligig ” is a word with many connotations of ungovern- 
able and undiscernible chances. It is an uncertain thread with 
which to enter the mazes of the history of taste; and the explorer 
who feels that he is being asked to keep an eye on the workings 
of a teetotum where he expected a compass may well be a little 
apprehensive. Not of course that he ought to hope for straight- 
forward issues in the discussion of the themes involved. To 
examine the nature of taste is to embark on an investigation 
which opens up almost illimitable avenues; the faculty in 
mankind of discerning and evaluating beauty is interwoven 
with so many manifestations of humanity’s activity in the world 
—religious, political, philosophic, literary—that it can only be 
satisfactorily examined on a very wide basis. The alterations in 
receptivity and appreciation which form the subject of such 
a study as Mr. Kellett’s can never be isolated in compartments of, 
say, literature or architecture separately : where material for the 
study exists in adequate quantities, it will always be found 
that these alterations may be traced in, as it were, rhythmical 
waves across all the fundamental human activities. They 
proceed from the most profound causes. Mr. Kellett, for 
instance, remarks somewhere in his book that there is hardly a 
passage of literature more than ten lines long which cannot be 
placed by a good critic as dating from before or after the French 
Revolution. Now, painting, architecture, political ideology, 
all present these same differentiations of tone; and to reach 
their governing cause, to understand (in the fullest sense of the 
word) the phenomenon as a whole, is at once the highest and 
hardest aim of criticism. 

Mr. Kellett, let it be made plain, did not really set himself 
this supremely ambitious task. Observing that “ the variations 
of literary opinion are as numerous and perplexing as those which 
Bossuet found among the Protestants,” and also “ the uncertainty 
of the standard of reference’ and the difficulty of interpreting 
even such a standard as may be, by one person or another, 
proclaimed, he sets out to examine selected specimens of the 
“‘ greater changes in literary taste which the world has seen,” 
because only thus can he see any likelihood of “ finding something 
like a solid foundation amid the shifting sands of criticism.” 
And this he does by a series of short, but tightly packed, essays 
on “ primitive criticism,” as he terms the somewhat shadowy 
but very real contests of ideas in the Greek world; on Latin 
criticism; on the Elizabethans; on the Classicists (with some 
interesting commentaries on the Authorised Version of the Bible 
which recall what Mr. Kellett has written elsewhere on this 
subject); on the Romantic and the Victorian ages of literary 
taste. They are written with a surprising, even fascinating, 
wealth of literary allusion, and it is only perhaps their compression 
or abbreviation that prevents them from being quite on the 
same high level as their author’s longer studies. To fill out the 
completeness of the selected themes, Mr. Kellett might have 
given us something on medieval literature and the sub- 
mergence of the scholastic doctrines—but this would perhaps 
have been too far removed from the specifically literary field 
which he surveys. 

It is, indeed, this specifically literary limitation (although he 
never forgets what lies beyond) which leaves one unsatisfied by 
Mr. Kellett’s present book. It is significant that in one place, after 
wisely pointing out the play of religious and political feeling 
upon the appreciation of certain writers who have to a great 
extent been thrown up, as it were, by religious or political forces 
(e.g., in their different kinds, Dante and Rudyard Kipling), Mr. 
Kellett pauses to observe that these influences are “ entirely 
unliterary in themselves” and that “ it is possible to be on the 
watch for them, and to some extent to correct them by balancing 
them against influences from other camps.” But an examination 
of ‘‘ taste’ is bound to lead one directly into an examination of 
these influences which, though “ unliterary,”’ are nevertheless the 
governing forces beneath their respective ages. The best criti- 
cism, in fact, is that which can treat man’s discernment and 
evaluation of beauty in the most comprehensive and integral 
way. Short of this, it is not in some ways surprising that Mr. 
Kellett should be brought in the end to the summing-up that his 
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survey shows that “there are no permanent or established 
principles in criticism : the one thing certain is that there is no 
certainty.” This scepticism is born of the failure to move (not 
look) beyond literary values to the wider values hinted at. And 
from that position one may, if one chooses, proceed with Mr. 
Kellett to argue that goodness is “a relative term”; that it js 
“vain to call a thing good without saying what it is good for” 
(“if meant for children, Othello is one of the worst works in 
existence ”); that “ if a book satisfies a certain number of readers, 
it is so far good ” (the italicised words conceal a myriad dangers), 
But along such a path we shall make little progress towards 
truth. Before long we might even be shrugging shoulders and 
murmuring that ancient and misleading tag, De gustibus} . . . 
It is not so; but the disputation is an exceedingly deep one, 


AIR SENSE AND SENSIBILITY 


The Baghdad Air Mail. By Wing Commander Roperic Hu. 
Arnold. 18s. 


In flying, as in other adventurous pursuits demanding a highly 
disciplined physical equipment, sense is at a premium, sensibility 
at a discount. In more ways than the slang one, flying is an 
eye-opener; but the successful pilot is generally one who sees 
only what is relevant to the job in hand, and when the job is 
done he is disposed to shut his mouth upon his experiences, 
The man who gets across is usually no hand at writing about it, 
and the man who could write about it would never get across, 
This is why we have many roughly written, rattling good yarns 
of aerial prowess, but almost no literature of flight. The. 
combination of an active imagination, sensitive nerves and a 
good narrative style with first-class flying ability must be very 
rare, but when the conjunction appears a fine book is inevitable. 
Wing Commander Hill’s account of two years spent in command 
of the eastern end of the desert air service between Cairo and 
Bagdad is a case in point. 

In 1924, when this narrative opens, it was only three years 
since the 550 miles of desert upland between Amman in Trans- 
Jordan and Bagdad had been surveyed and marked by a ploughed 
track which, with its succession of natural landing grounds, was 
to be the life-line of the desert mail. The R.A.F. was then in 
charge of the route in its middle pioneer development before 
handing over to Imperial Airways as a workable section of the 
route to India. The technical problems involved, both in desert 
flying and in the passage across the mountains of Moab and 
Judea, were peculiar and pressing. If all went well, the full 
journey of 900 miles in heavily-loaded Vickers twin-engined 
machines, whose cruising speed and ceiling in tropical atmosphere 
were none too high, was a considerable test of flying judgment 
and sheer endurance; and it was seldom that all did go well. 
In normal weather, the journey of fourteen hours’ flying was 
interrupted by a night in the desert, when the unwelcome 
attentions of the Bedouin had to be reckoned with. The white line 
of plough might be lost in the maze of desert markings, or petrol 
might fail against contrary winds, or a mechanical breakdown 
might occur; and the sequel was at best some hours of gruelling 
work in high temperatures, and at worst an anxious wait for 
relief parties in response to wireless messages. The Dead Sea 
crossing was hazardous because, with such slender reserves of 
power, it was impossible to rise above rain on the mountains, 
and to be caught in low cloud anywhere above the broken country 
between Aziz and Beersheba was a terrifying experience. 

The first part of the book includes a history of the inception 
and early working of the route, a vivid description of its typo- 
graphy, and a very able account of the technical difficulties 
which such country opposes to the establishment of flying time- 
tables. Anyone who has tried to translate the technical 
commonplaces of flight into popular language will admire, for 
instance, the author’s explanation of why taking-off from the 
desert any time after breakfast in summer is a nerve-wracking 
proceeding. The narratives which follow show how these 
difficulties and dangers worked out in practice. These records, 
written on the spot after the author’s flight, are at their best 
simple and terse, with the sense of immediate truth which flows 
from a perfectly candid account, not merely of the hard face 
of adventure, but of the moods which its experience created. 
It is evident that Wing Commander Hill brought more than an 
unusual professional competence to his desert flights. In the 
heat and strain of dismantling a wrecked engine he was haunted 
by the presence of a Roman desert fortress under whose walls 
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Hermann Hesse’s 


STEPPENWOLF 


“Should be profoundly interesting to English readers, 
for it is a real document of the times; and it is 
marvellously written.”—Evening Standard. Translation 


by Basil Creighton. 7s. 6d. 


John Gunther's 


THE GOLDEN FLEECE 


“A book highly readable and well worth reading.”— 
Mr. Gerald Gould in The Daily News. 7s. 6d. 





Compton Mackenzie’s 


EXTRAORDINARY 
WOMEN 


“Mr. Compton Mackenzie has treated it in exactly the 
right way, with real judgment and wit, and thereby has 
performed a public service.”—New Statesman. 7s. 6d. 


Francois Mauriac’s 


DESTINIES 


“The story is so closely woven, so beautifully written 
and translated by Eric Sutton, that it deserves to become 
a ‘best seller’ of the season.”—Irish Times. 7s. 6d. 
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the work was done. No doubt it was unprofessional to hear 
the legions tramping through the night, and to mark so closely 
the beauties of the desert atmosphere and the writings of time 
upon its surface. Wing Commander Hill saw much more than 
he was expected to see. The result of such expense of spirit 
is a book which gives as notable a picture of the desert of Nejd 
as of the hard triumphs of flight across it. 


ANCIENT ARCHITECTURE 


A Handbook of Greek and Roman Architecture. 
Rosertson. Cambridge University Press. 25s. 


The specialised literature of ancient architecture has long since 
become so extensive that it is a serious embarrassment even for 
the professional archeologist to pick his way through its 
intricacies; and the ordinary student, to whom the detailed 
reports are often unknown or inaccessible, has been obliged to 
fall back upon summaries which by general consent are recognised 
as inadequate. The difficulty is largely one of detail; the main 
lines of architectural development during classical antiquity are 
now tolerably familiar, and although the sources and original 
forms may still be obscure and disputable, the maturity of Greek 
and Roman architecture is fairly well understood. In detail, 
however, this imposing tradition presents many problems which 
can be solved only by minute investigation and a skilful analysis. 
These readjustments and rectifications are the real subject- 
matter of Professor Robertson’s book. He has no thesis to 
defend, like Rivoira or Strzygowski; but at the same time he 
is much more than simply an editor of the canonical authorities. 
Naturally, he pays tribute to Durm, and also to Anderson and 
Spiers, in its improved form as re-written by Dinsmoor and 
Ashby; but his claim to owe little to any handbook is otherwise 
well founded. 

The arrangement is, on the whole, chronological; though 
special categories, like domestic architecture, are given a chapter 
to themselves. Materials and technique are discussed in the 
course of the general historical exposition. Professor Robertson 
begins with sources of knowledge, and deals first with literary 
evidence like Vitruvius and Pausanias and the inscription which 
enables us to reconstruct the naval arsenal built by Philo of 
Eleusis at the Pireus, although not one stone remains to guide 
us. Then he takes us quickly over Minoan Crete and Troy and 
pre-Mycenzan Greece to the architecture of the Homeric age, 
in discussing which we observe that he sides with Wace rather 
than Evans in his dating of the “ Treasury of Atreus.”” The 
pause for rest and refreshment during the Dark Ages of Greece 
affords an opportunity for an account of the technical terms 
used in describing work of the classical period; this is followed 
by a discussion of the earliest temples and the first appearance of 
the normal classical types. Archaic Doric and archaic Ionic 
are next considered in detail. In describing fifth-century Doric, 
Professor Robertson gives an admirable account of the problem 
of the angle triglyph, which he picturesquely calls ‘“‘ the worm in 
the Doric bud.” 

Professor Robertson’s treatment of the Erechtheum is the 
first attempt in a general book to profit, not only by Stevens and 
Paton, but also by the criticisms of their work by Elderkin and 
Dérpfeld, who takes a highly independent view as to the original 
design. It is interesting to note, moreover, that he places the 
Nereid monument about B.c. 400, a date confirmed by the 
evidence of the sculptured decoration. In discussing fourth- 
century architecture, he will have none of the pointed arch in the 
recent British Museum restoration of the Mausoleum; he is 
sceptical as to the propriety of deriving any of Vitruvius’s general 
principles from Hermogenes, and through the maze of controversy 
surrounding the ancient theatre he treads with commendable 
circumspection. 

A good deal of space is devoted to Hellenistic innovations like 
the assembly-halls at Priene and Miletus (the latter dated 
175-164 B.c.) and the hypostyle hall at Delos (c. 210), a building 
of great interest on account of its resemblance to the Roman 
basilica. The chapter on town-planning owes a good deal to 
von Gerkan, but incorporates new data from recent excavations 
at Doura-Europos, on the Euphrates, and Marzabotto, near 
Bologna; the remarks on what may be called the racial psychology 
of axial planning are excellent. 

On the vexed question of the dating of Roman Republican 
temples, Professor Robertson states the conflicting opinions, but 
refrains from taking sides; the evidence, in fact, hardly would 


By D. S. 





justify his doing anything else. His judgments on points of 
detail in imperial architecture are in many cases worth noti 
here: he quotes the possibility that the composite capitals jn 
the North Gate of the Agora at Miletus may be earlier than those 
of the Arch of Titus, conventionally held to be the first examples 
of their kind; he gives a Trajanic or later date to the rock-cyt 
facades of Petra; in his technical descriptions of Roman concrete 
construction he accepts a number of conclusions lately put forward 
by Cozzo; and, when discussing the development of vaults and 
domes in the early Empire, he sides with Rivoira against 
Strzygowski. 

The appearance and production of the book are most attractive, 
as regards text, binding and illustrations alike. As a work of 
reference, its usefulness is much increased by chronological lists 
of important buildings from 1000 B.c. to 330 a.D., by an excellent 
classified bibliography, both topographical and technical, by a 
glossary of architectural terms, and by a general index. This 
apparatus disencumbers the text of much explanatory matter, 
so that the task of reading an essentially serious book becomes 
a positive pleasure. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Patient in Room 18. By M. G. Esernart. Heinemann. 7s, 64d, 
The Trout Inn Tragedy. By WinirreD GREENLEAVES. Collins, 
7s. 6d. 


The popularity of the shocker shows no sign of waning, but the 
armchair detective and vicarious criminal, both as a rule the most 
respectable of men, must be hard put to it to cope with the literature 
of crime that is addressed to them. Here are two more crook stories, 
neither much above the average, but both readable. The first comes 
to us from America, and describes how a coveted box of radium leads 
to the murder of a doctor, a patient, and a porter in an American 
hospital, and to a condition of affairs in which a number of more or 
less innocent people come under suspicion. The most natural charge 
against the story, that the hospital in question seems to be run on 
very loose lines, is barred, since we are asked to assume that anything 
may be run anyhow in the United States. On the other hand, the 
author must be congratulated on the eerie atmosphere in which the 
crimes and their detection take place. The Trout Inn Tragedy is 4 
first detective story by a new author who shows her prentice hand in 
the first few pages, in which she makes her hero a little premature in 
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ABITUALLY well-dressed 

men have the boon of self- 
assurance. Their daily round 
is always easy. The ability of 
clothes to retain their original 
smartness rests notably on 
good Linings. “COURTINE” 
LININGS endure any amount 
of hard wear without flinching. 
They neither fray nor discolour. 
Throughout the wide range of 
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Just Published 


JOAN of ARC 





HILAIRE 
BELLOC 


The quincentenary of the 
relief of Orleans by Joan 
of Arc, which is cele- 
brated this year has called 
forth no more sincere or 
charming tribute to the 
Maid than this sym- 
pathetic story of her life, 
told by a famous English 
man-of-letters. 


6/- net. 


CASSELL’S 








CASTLES 
RENT FREE 


The old tag “ An Englishman's 
house is his Castle” only applies 
if you own the house. What 
about your Castles in the Air? 
Why not take Thoreau’s advice 
and put the foundations in? 
Your ideal home can be pur- 
chased with the liberal assistance 
this Society is willing and able 
to render. 
Write for the free booklet 
“Home Ownership” 





‘ABBEY ROAD’ 


LONDON'S LARGEST BUILDING 
SOCIETY 

THE LOWEST RATES — THE FINEST SERVICE 

HAROLD BELLMAN GENERAL MANAGER 

ACNEY HOUSE, UPPER BAKER ST.LONDON, NW1 











LORD CHIEF BARON 
POLLOCK 


A memoir by his Grandson 
THE LORD HANWORTH, P.C. 


The Lord ‘Chief Baron'began with but few advantages 
of birth or position, but by determination, great ability 
and hard work, he made for himself a very remarkable 
and prosperous career. Into the memoir Lord Hanworth, 
his grandson, brings many interesting facts not only about 
the family, but also about famous law cases and other 
notable events with which the Chief Baron was connected. 
With illustrations. ros, 6d. net. 


THE STORY OF 
SAN MICHELE 


By AXEL MUNTHE 


Mr. ARTHUR WAUGH in The Daily Telegraph wrote: 
“Romantic, realistic, pitiful and enchanting, this is the 
record of a citadel of the soul. A miracle? Well, every 
work of art is a miracle and every beautiful thing the 
shrine of a realised dream.” 16s. net. 


DOUBLE LIVES 


The new novel by 
SINCLAIR MURRAY 


Is any ‘deception, however loving, ever wise? Helen 
Glaisher [thought so, and the situation nearly wrecked 
two lives. But only nearly. 7s. 6d. net. 
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scenting a mystery and a little too pushing in making its unravelment 
his concern. This initial fault, though it mars the story, does not ruin 
it, for the mystery of the disappearance of a guest at the Trout Inn is 
ingeniously contrived, and the manner of its solution is lively and 
entertaining. 


The Book of the Tulip. By Sir Danrex Hatt, K.C.B., LL.D., Se.D., 
F.R.S. Hopkinson. 21s. 

This is a book to delight the gardener, professional or amateur. 
Its author is not only the director of the John Innes Horticultural 
Institute at Merton, but has himself been a devotee of the tulip for 
more than thirty years. Tulips, as he tells us, were introduced into 
Western Europe from Turkey in the latter part of the sixteenth 
century. Their vogue spread rapidly in the early seventeenth century 
(as may be seen from pictures of the Dutch and other painters), and 
culminated in 1634-7 in a “ tulip mania ’—comparable to the South 
Sea Bubble. In England the fancy grew steadily throughout the 
eighteenth century and reached its height between 1830 and 1850. 
To-day the tulip runs the rose close, as Sir Daniel Hall says, as the 
gardener’s favourite. Of its morphology and reproduction, its many 
varieties and its cultivation, he writes with all the knowledge of the 
expert, and yet with a clearness and simplicity that will be appreciated 
by the lay person. There are a couple of dozen illustrations, including 
twelve admirably coloured plates. 


The Lure of Safeguarding. By A. S. Comyns Carr, K.C., 
D. Rowtanp Evans. Allen and Unwin. 3s. and 4s. 6d. 

Here, very clearly and trenchantly told, is the shady story of “ safe- 
guarding ’’—the illegitimate offspring of the McKenna Duties and 
the new Protectionism. Mr. Comyns Carr and Mr. Evans are un- 
compromising Free Traders, and naturally have nothing to say in 
favour of the little monster. But their book is something more than 
a conventional attack on the fallacies of Protection. Its analysis 
of the McKenna and Churchill duties, and of the Safeguarding tariffs 
proper, will chill the hopes even of those who profess an open mind on 
the question. For there is no evidence that Protection has conferred 
any benefit worth talking about on the industries to which it has been 
applied. Motor-cars and artificial silk have boomed, no doubt, but 
rather as the result of exceptional demand (and the horse-power tax, 
which has kept out the Ford and other small cars of foreign make) than 
of tariffs. And what a ridiculous showing is made by the nine 
industries that have been safeguarded under the 1925 scheme! Lace, 
gloves, wrapping paper, and the rest of them, employ something less 
than 60,000 workers altogether, and the figures of their imports, 
exports and re-exports since they have been protected are melancholy 
reading. Indeed, no less a person than the President of the National 
Union of Manufacturers commented bitterly some little while ago on 
the ‘comparatively meagre results.” What he and other Pro- 
tectionists want, of course, is a vast extension of the system. Those 
who are not quite so sure about the matter should study the final 
chapter of this book. 


Portraits and Reflections. By Sruarrt Hopcson. Nisbet. 5s. 

Mr. Hodgson, in a modest introduction to these essays on con- 
temporaries, tells the incident of a Frenchman travelling in Lancashire 
who breathed on the window of the railway carriage and sketched 
his companions with a few dabs of the finger. His own pcrtraits, he 
seems to suggest, are as light-hearted and are rubbed out as soon. 
Most of them begin with an anecdote of the person portrayed, which 
is usually pointed and amusing; Mr. Hodgson then proceeds to a 
slight and generous summing-up of character, and ends with generalisa- 
tion. His subjects are mostly English—politicians, writers and 
journalists—and though his treatment of them is acute, he makes a few 
surprisingly wild comments. Lord Birkenhead becomes the intellectual 
equal of Shaw, Haldane and Balfour—‘‘ I am not sure that he does 
not slightly overtop them all.” Of Mr. Robert Lynd he says: “ His 
writings are not so introspective as at first sight they appear”; 
though probably it never has occurred to anyone except Mr. Hodgson 
to use the word “ introspective’ of this writer. Sometimes, too, he 
is wrong in fact: Mr. A. G. Gardiner’s lecturing tours in America 
were not, as he asserts, extraordinarily successful—he made only 
one brief tour; and what does he mean when he writes of 
Lord Birkenhead that “he very nearly averted the General Strike,” 
that “ he, and no other, destroyed the Labour Government?” But 
it would be ungenerous to note only the blemishes in these portraits ; 
for while they are not profound, they have wit, charm, and as a rule 
good sense. Most of the sitters have been sketched very often before, 
but one notices with gratitude the appearance, new in a book of this 
kind, of Mr. Low, Sefior Capablanca, Mr. Leon M. Lion, and Canon 
Streeter. 


About Motoring 
THE SMALL FIATS 


HE 9-h.p. and 12-h.p. Fiat are two of the world’s best 

I small cars. They are not listed at bottom prices in this 
country. The 9-h.p., for example, costs £195 as a four- 

seated tourer and £225 as a saloon, while the 12-h.p. is 
catalogued at £265 in open form and at £325 as a saloon. By 
contrast the 9-h.p. Standard costs £185 as a fabric saloon, and 
the 12-h.p. Morris-Cowley no more than £175 (open) and £190 
(saloon). The methods of the famous Turin factory approxi- 
mate to those employed by mass-production concerns in this 
country, and it is evident from these comparisons that the costs 
of export and of maintaining full service facilities in Great 


and 


eee 


Britain prevent the Fiats from competing with home-built cars 
in respect of price. Neither, of course, is it possible for an 
Italian factory, enjoying comparatively small sales over here 
to furnish such extensive service facilities as the larger British 
concerns can afford to organise. On both these counts the 
cheap British cars score quite heavily. But in spite of these 
handicaps the Fiat cars continue to sell very freely amon 
us; and their sales are very honestly inspired. There is no 
racing programme. There is no competition programme. The 
expenditure on purchasing space in newspapers is very smal] 
indeed. The cars sell simply because owners like them, and 
recommend them to each other with unusual warmth. 
* * * 


Popularity with owners is the best recommendation which a 
car can claim. I think it is true to say that the small Fiats 
have only one fault, and that a fault which many owners regard 
a virtue. Planned for the passes of the Alps and the Dolomites, 
they are rather low-geared. The 9-h.p. has only three gears, 
plotted as low as 6, 123 and 20 to 1, respectively, which a 
connoisseur will recognise as being remarkably low. But the 
engine is designed to turn over smoothly at very high rates of 
revolution, and 50 miles an hour with a fully-loaded saloon body 
is by no means unpleasant. The 12-h.p. has four gears, so this 
question is less acute; but the third gear of this model would 
strike a sporting British owner as somewhat low. Apart from 
this item, it is impossible to identify any intrinsic fault in either 
model; and low-gear ratios are naturally transformed into a 
most enviable virtue when the car invades the mountains. Not 
very long ago I took one of the very best British small cars 
into the mountain massifs of Europe, accompanied by a 12-h,p. 
Fiat. It gave me a most terrific drubbing over the whole route, 
There was no hot spot in its engine, which would accept plenty 
of throttle even on such a prolonged climb as the Stelvio Pass, 
and never ask for even a dribble of fresh cooling water all day 
long. Its gear ratios were much better suited to mountaineering 
than my own. Even when the running degenerated to pure, 
blind speed, as on the special motor roads of North Italy, where 
there are neither cross-roads nor speed limits, the Fiat scampered 
away from me and kept cooler than I did. It is only on the 
short, easy climbs of the British Isles that the design of a British 
gear-box can hope to score. In other words, if I resided on the 
Continent, or even spent a substantial portion of every year 
across the Channel, my patriotism would be very sorely strained. 


THE URIC ACID QUESTION 


STRANGE FORMS OF RHEUMATISM. 


The present widespread interest in the subject of uric acid is well 
justified by Ministry of Health statistics, which show that few men 
and wdmen are free from the ill-effects of this rheumatic poison in some 
form or other. 

How many readers are there who experience frequent and painful 
headaches, whose digestion is all wrong, whose liver and kidneys are 
constantly giving trouble, whose sleep is restless and unrefreshing 
who worry unnecessarily over trifles, have frequent miserable fits of 
depression, always feel jaded and old, but who never think of asso- 
ciating uric acid with these ailments? Yet in nine cases out of ten it 
would be found that these symptoms are the results of uric acid 
poisoning the blood ; in other words, rheumatism is smouldering in their 
systems, sooner or later to flare up into some painful and crippling 
form of the malady. 

Chronic rheumatism in the joints, muscular rheumatism in the 
shoulders and back, lumbago, backache, sciatica in the thighs and 
neuritis in the arms, are all caused by accumulations of tiny needle- 
pointed crystals of uric acid in the tissues. Take a remedy capable of 
dissolving these sharp, jagged uric acid deposits away, and your pain 
and stiffness will speedily disappear and your general health will 
promptly improve. The best and safest remedy for the purpose 18 
Bishop’s Varalettes. Their solvent action upon uric acid is recognised 
by doctors, and hundreds of thousands of persons have secured lasting 
relief by their aid. If you suffer from rheumatism, Bishop’s Varalettes 
offer you the surest means of getting rid of it, for they will dissolve 
all rheumatic deposits and wash them out of your system through the 
kidneys. r 

Bishop’s Varalettes may be obtained of all chemists, at 3s. and 7s., 
or direct post free from Alfred Bishop, Ltd., 54 Spelman Street, 
London, F. 1. 

So confident are we of the value of the Varalette treatment—based 
as it is on thirty years of suecess—that we will refund in full the 78. 
paid for a 30-days’ course of Bishop’s Varalettes where the treatment 
has been faithfully followed if no relief is obtained. We ask you just 
to return to us the wrapper from the 7s. bottle with your statement, 
and we will refund the money. 
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POLICIES FOR 
PROFESSIONAL MEN 


Capital for Investment when you retire. 
Income while you are ill. 


A £2,000 With-Profit Endowment Assurance Policy taken 
out in your 40th year will secure for you, at the present rate 
of Bonus, 


£2,920 in your 6oth year. 


The yearly premium would be £104 16s. 4d., but, allowing 
for Income Tax rebate at 2s. in the £, the net annual cost 
would be reduced to £94 6s. 9d., and the net outlay over 
the period of 20 years would be £1,886 I5s. 


A PROFIT OF £1,033 


and during the whole of the 20 years the sum assured of 
{2,000 and accrued bonuses would be available for your 
dependants should you die. 


o @ o 
A CONTINUOUS DISABILITY POLICY 


at an annual premium of £18 14s. will secure for you—after 
the first four weeks—a weekly payment of £8 so long as you 
are totally unable to earn salary, fees or other remuneration 


AND YOU HAVE THE RIGHT TO 
RENEW THIS DISABILITY POLICY 
YEAR BY YEAR. 


The total annual outlay for Endowment Assurance 
and Disability Policies would be £123 10s. 4d. 


Benefits and premiums under the Continuous Disability 
Policy cease at age 60, when the capital sum would 


become payable under the Endowment Assurance 
Policy. 


In the example quoted above it is assumed that the rate of Income 
Tax and conditions of rebate remain unaltered and the Ordinary 
Branch Annual Reversionary Bonus for Endowment Assurances 
continues at the rate for the year 1928, i.e. £2 6s. per cent. 





If you will fill in this coupon we will send you particulars 
To The 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 


HOLBORN BARS, E.C.1. 


Profession 





Age next birthday 





Sum to be assured (exclusive of bonus) £. 


Payable at age. 





Payment required during disability: Loosen per week 
I sabbatical snsietadphencieiasesittsteniaiee bale 
TE en Mens 
iia eihieseeshiaileasicinadiamaalaiaatia 





~~ P.P. 181 

















SWEDEN 
Lay 


Ancient 
and 


Modern 


In the province of Dalecarlia, the heart of 
Sweden,’ modern inventions have ruined 
neither the idyllic beauty of the country nor 
the medieval flavour of the villages, nor have 
they changed the manners and customs of the 
Dalecarlians. 


Though the picturesque, massively built, old 
timber cottages are lit by electric light, their 
construction, furnishing and decoration still 
follow the quaint, strongly individual lines 
established centuries ago. Though the farmer’s 
wife calls up her friends on the ’phone she still 
wears the gay traditional costume and occupies 
her leisure hours with the crafts of bygone 
years. In this lovely land of lakes and dales 
and forests, old Sweden still lives unspoiled to 
interest and charm the modern visitor. 


The dales of this historic and romantic 
province can best be explored from the village 
of Rattvik, on the shores of the forest-girdled 
Lake Siljan. 


Stockholm, Europe’s loveliest capital; Visby, 
the romantic ‘‘ City of ruins and roses”’; The 
Géta Canal, 340 miles of canal-linked lakes 
and rivers passing through idyllic scenery; 
Lapland, the silent enchanted land of the mid- 
night sun—these are a few of the delights of a 
holiday in Sweden, where the tonic air is crystal 
clear and the warm sun shines for from sixteen 
to twenty-four hours a day. 


& 
FREE ILLUSTRATED HANDBOOKS 


For free, copiously illustvated booklets and full information 

write to THE SWEDISH TRAVEL BuREAv, 21R Coventry 

Street, London, W.1, THE BRITISH AND NORTHERN SHIPPING 

AGENCY, 5 Lloyd’s Avenue, E.C.3, or any of the leading 
tourist agencies. 
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I think my small car would have to be a Fiat under such a lower rate of interest. If the railways are entitled to this 
circumstances, indirect form of subsidy, so are numerous other branches of jp. 

dustry which, by reason of misfortune or inefficient management 
in the past, are similarly unequipped to meet modern requirements, 


* *” * 

In other respects, the car is well worth what it costs. The 
suspension deserves to rank with that of the small Renaults as * * * 
just about the best in its class. The brakes are necessarily good ; On March 20th, 1918, Mr. Lloyd George stated to a deputation 
** necessarily,” because of the fierce gradients which abound i of the Trades Union Congress that he was in complete sympathy 
Northern Italy, and because of the distinctly vivid driving with the proposals for the nationalisation of railways, Ip 
methods adopted by young Italy. I know of no cars which September of the same year Mr. Winston Churchill, prior to the 
suggest so forcibly that the factory contains a person in authority General Election, announced that the Government had decided 
whose long suit is sympathy with the owner-driver. No cars pon nationalisation. Five months later Sir Eric Geddes, in the 
are equipped with so many useful gadgets. On no chassis 18 House of Commons, stated that “ one of the first acts which the 
more careful provision made for starting the engine in any Government will take will be to acquire on fair terms the private 
weather without anxiety or labour. Every wire and connection waggons of the country,” whereby, he added, there would be a 
is capable of being traced and repaired by a complete novice, saving of at least 20 per cent. Of course, none of these promises 
with the aid of a careful layout, the use of different colours, and ore carried out by Mr. Lloyd George’s Government, but that 
paar g ys eet SS ee gentleman is again expressing his agreement with the abolition of 
drive. All controls are light. The gear-changing is easy. The FNORRY SHNES WRGGHS GH TRNTNET GUIRNES Se Cle Sey 


companies. 
clutch and brakes demand no excessive muscular effort. Yet ee * * * 
ba cs ag Ahr ta leap about after the fashion of some of It is interesting to make certain comparisons of various items 
e smaller Britis — ‘ ‘ of finance at the end of June, 1924, when the Labour Govern- 


ment had been a few months in office, with the present time, when 
the Conservative Government has concluded its term of office, 
The Treasury is now paying £5 2s. 1d. per cent. interest on its 
bills, which is about 2 per cent. more than in 1924. This alone 
represents an increase of about £12 millions a year in interest on 
the floating debt. The Board of Trade Returns show that whereas 
in 1924 our exports for the first four months of the year amounted 
to £255 millions, for the first four months of 1929 they were £241 
millions. A comparison of Stock Exchange prices reveals the 
interesting fact that, generally speaking, the shares of companies in 
the country’s staple trades have fallen heavily, but that those of 
companies engaged in the liquor and luxury trades have risen to a 
remarkable extent, as for instance : 


In spite of the low prices charged for these cars (especially at 
their factory of origin), the general quality is high. I reluctantly 
suspect that it is on the whole rather higher than that of corre- 
sponding British cars. It is not easy to see why this should be. 
The Automobile Engineer remarks this month that in all good 
factories material, machining and design are nowadays the 
reliable factors, and that it is in the assembly process that things 
go wrong—a careless hammer blow, a nut omitted, a split-pin 
overlooked, something slightly out of line. This may be true 
so far as serious trouble, such as a complete breakdown, is 
concerned. But it hardly does justice, in my opinion, to the 
fact that some of the cheaper British cars wax noisy and rattle- 
some so early in their life, whilst others (with which I unhesi- 


n June, May, 
tatingly class the small Fiats) keep their youthful manners so 


1924, 1929, 
well and so long. It may be that we have an unusual percentage Great Western Railway Ordinary .. i 108 85 
of bad drivers in Great Britain, who bang a car unmercifully Baldwins Ordinary .. — .. = +» 10/45 4/9 
on the road and neglect its routine maintenance. But I cannot Amalgamated Cotton Mills .. . oo «= TES 
altogether escape a horrid suspicion that some of our cheaper Pare haan omg and Gretton .. - se ro S Ha 
cars are imperfect in respect of the three items which the ae ey ce ew * a es see 49/6 
Automobile Engineer regards as so simple to guarantee. ? A. Ema Davies. 

R. E. DAvipson, 
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B USINESS for the present account, which terminates on election 
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MAKE IDLE MONEY WO 
The convenience of a deposit account 
but with greater interest. 

You can spread from £5 to market. All money invested 
£200 over 700 different in- in the Trusts is re-invested 
vestments in 37 different and held for income—only a 


countries. With the security small percentage in any one 
thus obtained is also a first- security. This is the sound- 


bun 
ul 


day, started satisfactorily, prices being fairly well main- 

tained. It is cause for surprise that so many new issues 
should be offered; presumably the promoters either are compelled 
to raise money or each has calculated that few other issues would 
be in the field during such an unpromising period. Rubber 
shares have brightened appreciably, although on present dividends 
(where there are any) yields are only about 4 or 5 per cent. No 
great activity, however, is to be expected in any section until 
the election is out of the way. The most satisfactory of all the 
markets is that of foreign rails. Antofagasta, which was recom- 
mended in these notes a couple of years ago at a much lower 


Di | 


H 





: : ; > ; class return, and power est form of investment 
price, has risen to 1074, after having been a point or two higher. to withdraw your money £5 buys a Withdrawable 
The dividend is maintained at 7 per cent., but £100,000 is placed quickly, This can be done Preference Share covered 
to reserve as against nothinga yearago. There is talkof American by investing by £20 of in- 
buying, but at the price named it might be well to take profits, 


in the 1st, “The Big Company vestments. It 


as this railway is not in the same position as the big Argentine 
railways, the stocks of which are capitalised on much the same = and 3rd for the Small Man” mm i hs : 
basis. Canadian Pacifics have fallen somewhat and should be Paes 


worth buying at their present price of $2314. = Jovestecat gst 2ND & gre -— 


mm 
Ht 















mm Trusts. These 4%. Inter- 
7 : 2 Trusts are ’. ¥ a is paid 
Some time ago Lord Beaverbrook’s two newspapers, the a formed by, and : € over the short- 
Daily Express and the Evening Standard, discovered that our eo or ~y re est period 
railways were run on “ wastefully inefficient methods.” Since = . — Explore this 
then investigation has shown them that one of the principal | — ws rs ae f oe Post 
causes of waste is the existence of 700,000 privately owned M TREY WO — ir 
waggons, and now they have made the further discovery that the i be endangered the enquiry 
—~, : : 7 ‘ . below. 
principal impediment to reform is the narrowness and short- j¢ in the open INVESTMENT form 
sightedness of the coalowners (further investigation on these = Chairman : “ Capital exceeds 
lines might lead to interesting conclusions as to the causes of @ Ce 7 TRUSTS ; 42,750,000 
the lock-out in 1926). One might think that the papers named gi * mee RY FORM TO-DAY 
were leading up to advocacy of nationalisation of the railways, ; °° ~~ TS 
but they indignantly repudiate this notion, and, after inveighing FIRST, SECOND & THIRD CO-OPERATIVE INVESTMENT TRUSTS 
against the lack of business capacity of the railway boards, suggest BROAD STREET HOUSE, LONDON, E.C. 2 
that the Government should, by means of guarantees, place Please send me complete information about yeur Trusts, 
millions more at their disposal for modernisation purposes. As including new booklet, “700 Investments in One. 
some politicians are giving lip service to these proposals it is 
desirable to point out that this guaranteeing of loans to enable the Nem 
companies to obtain additional capital at a low rate of interest Address — 
weakens the credit of the nation, and renders still more remote = 
the possibility of converting the national debt into loans giving SS eam 
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~ | § 20,000 Ton Steamers 
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Write for Programme to . 
Managers: ANDERSON, GREEN & C2L'° 5. Fenchurch Avenue London E.C3. ( At every meal nowadays people are having 


‘a BH) 14, Cockspur Street, SW/1.end |, Australia House. Strand, WO2. 





their toast-racks filled with crisp pieces of 
_ Vita Weat. This pleasant wholewheat 
crispbread, made by Peek Frean, is indeed 
the ideal form of bread. Every particle of 
the grain is there, with all its nutriment 
and all its precious vitamins. Since, how- 
ever, it contains no under-cooked starch, 
Vita-Weat places no strain on the diges- 
tion, while the regularity it induces in your 
internal organs gives you a delightful 
feeling of general well-being. Last, but 
not least, you can eat and enjoy Vita-Weat 
to your heart’s content without fear that 
it will enlarge your outline. 


Peek Frean’s 


Vita-Weal 


















‘ Everyda y 
MASCOTS 


for EVERY DAY & ALL DAY 


Men rightly demand comfort first. In ‘Everyday 
Mascots’ they are offered shoes which they can wear 
from the first day, every day, and all the day, with 


comfort, owing to the large range of widths and sizes. 
Try a pair! 


254, 
































THE BRITISH CRISPBREAD 
M 40. ofes et 8... 
| Black Gis ee Try also : Grocers and bakers sell it in large cartons at 
| Kid, B or H 
Willow Calf : pa? ea 1[6 (containing 56 pieces), in smaller car- 
+ CROQUETTES | toms at 10d., and in packets at Od. and 2d 
Write for name of nearest agent |My “enn 
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COMPANY MEETING 





THE LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE INSURANCE CO., LTD. 





INCREASED PROSPERITY 


The ninety-third annual general meeting of The Liverpool and 
London and Globe Insurance Company, Limited, was held on Tuesday, 
the 14th instant, at the Company’s head office, 1 Dale Street, Liverpool. 


INSURANCE SALESMANSHIP. 


Mr. A. Kentish Barnes, the Chairman, prior to a summary of the 
Company’s operations, made reference to the recent speech of the 
Prince of Wales upon “‘ British Salesmanship.” Mr. Barnes wondered 
how far the words of the Prince were applicable to insurance salesman- 
ship. He felt that the companies were fully alive to the changing 
business needs of the day. , 

It was necessary now, perhaps more than ever, to choose and train 
men not only for executive and managerial posts—a matter to which 
the chairman had referred at the last annual meeting—but also to 
provide a constant stream of young officials equipped to deal with the 
requirements of the insuring public at home and abroad. 


CoL_p WEATHER LOSSEs. 


The total estimated fire damage in this country during the year 
under review was the highest since 1923, and the early months of the 
present year showed no improvement. This raised an interesting 
point—the influence of a long, dry, cold spell upon insurance loss 
ratios. 

During the wintry conditions experienced in this country, not 
only did the company’s fire losses rise abnormally, but there was also a 
marked increase in the claims upon its accident, sickness, life and 
motor departments. Though it could not be asserted that the cold 
spell was wholly responsible for this state of affairs, the coincidence was 
too strong to be entirely ignored. 


Motor CLAIMS. 


The chairman mentioned that in 1928 the motor policyholders of 
the company received over {1,250,000 in settlement of their claims— 
about £250,000 in excess of the amount paid in 1927. At the moment 
there appeared little sign of improvement in the claims’ cost of this 
branch of the accident department. 


YEAR’sS RESULTs. 


Reviewing the 1928 results, the chairman said that once again the 
total income showed a satisfactory expansion, standing at the record 
figure of £12,890,000, against {12,640,000 for the preceding year, an 
increase of £250,000. 

Total underwriting profits, including the contribution from the life 
department, amounted to £601,989, against £556,916 in 1927, which, 
omitting only the war inflation period, was the best result recorded. 

Total funds were £23,141,526, an increase of £941,619. 

The directors recommended raising the dividend to 25s., against 
248. for 1927. 

INCREASED LIFE Bonus, 


The chairman said that the life department had just completed its 
quinquennial valuation. After strengthening the reserves, an increased 
reversionary bonus of 42s. per cent. per annum was declared for whole- 
life policies, and 40s. per cent. per annum for endowment assurances. 
This announcement would be very satisfactory to policyholders, 
following as it did on the high rate of bonus declared even through war 
and post-war periods, a record achieved by only a small minority of 
British offices. An even greater cause for congratulation was the 
decision further to raise the interim bonus on whole-life policies for the 
present quinquennium to 45s. per cent., and on endowment assurances 
to 43s. per cent. per annum. 


THE GENERAL MANAGER. 


The Chairman said that after the excellent figures recorded, it was 
with very great regret that he had to announce the resignation of 
Mr. Lewis, the General Manager. Mr. Lewis was now approaching 
the age of retirement, and he felt that, taking all circumstances into 
consideration, he would like to give up the reins of office. 


His resignation had been accepted by the directors with a rea} 
sense of loss. 

He had joined the company as junior clerk in the company’s 
Birmingham Branch in 1883, and had occupied his present position 
since 1920. 

Mr. Lewis’s record of management was well known. He had presented 
a series of rapidly-improving accounts culminating with the present 
year’s results, which, apart from the inflation years of the war, were 
the best in the annals of the company. 

The Chairman said he had been intimately associated with Mr. Lewis 
as his chairman during the whole term of his managership. Mr. Lewis 
brought with him to the company, when appointed general manager, 
a freshness of outlook, a directness of purpose and great courage, all 
of which were so essential at that difficult period. In Mr. Lewis there 
were no relaxed fibres, no pauses of lethargy; he gave all that was in 
him to the service of this great company, which owed him a real debt 
of gratitude. (Hear, hear. Applause.) 

The period of over eight years during which he had held office had 
been among the most eventful in its history. 

Almost immediately on his appointment he was faced with the task 
of reorganising our American fire business, a matter calling for pene- 
trating judgment. 

The Chairman was glad to have this opportunity, on behalf of the 
directors, to pay a tribute to the firmness, combined with patience, 
with which Mr. Lewis had dealt with this and the many problems 
calling for solution during his period of office. 

Whilst the company was losing a great servant, Mr. Lewis would 
be missed by each individual of the staff, for above all he was an 
inspiring leader at whose hands ambition and endeavour would be 
certain of recognition. Mr. Barnes with confidence could say that the 
company was fortunate in the personnel of the executive, both at home 
and in the U.S.A.—a body of first-class officials who had for many 
years worked under Mr. Lewis’s managership, and who were, in the 
opinion of the directors, thoroughly capable of carrying on. 

Mr. Lewis and the Chairman had worked together all these years, 
and Mr. Barnes knew he had always looked upon him as his friend as 
well as his chairman. He could only say he felt in his resignation a 
keen personal loss. . 

The Chairman was happy to add he had been invited to join the 
Boards of this company and the Royal, who would obtain the benefit 
of his valuable advice and co-operation in these positions. (Applause.) 

The report and accounts were adopted unanimously; the dividend, 
as recommended, was declared; and retiring directors were re-elected 
as follows: Mr. W. F. Moore, Mr. W. J. Orr, Mr. E. S. Parker, Mr. R. Q. 
Wilson. 

The auditors, Messrs. Stead, Taylor and Stead, were re-appointed. 


THANKS TO OFFICERS, STAFF AND AGENTS. 

Colonel Sir James P. Reynolds, Bart., D.S.O., D.L., in proposing 
that the best thanks of the meeting be presented to the officers and 
staff and agents at home and abroad, expressed the great pleasure 
which it gave him once again to propose such a resolution. It was, 
Sir James said, always a pleasure to say “ well done ’’ to those who 
had, as was the case to-day, so well deserved it. At home and where- 
ever one travelled throughout the world, said Sir James, one could 
not fail to be greatly impressed by the fine, efficient and courteous 
services of ‘‘ Globe ”’ officials. 

Referring to the general manager, Sir James said, ‘‘ We have been 
fortunate in the leadership we have had from Mr. Lewis,” who had 
played a conspicuous part in the history of the company at an important 
juncture, and he expressed his gratification at the thought that in the 
future the directors were to have the benefit of Mr. Lewis’s counsel 02 
the Board of the two companies. Sir James also referred, in apprecia- 
tive words, by name to leading officials of the company at home and 
abroad. caignl 

Mr. Evelyn S. Parker seconded the resolution, which was carried with 

[Continued on next page 
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EARNING POWER AND RESERVES 


These are the qualities which really matter 
Investment Trust, during the period ended Jan. 3lst, 1929, earned over NINE PER CENT. NET. 
Seven, eight, or even nine per cent. dividend could have been paid. 
to pay only 6 per cent. (without deduction of tax) and to BUILD UP RESERVES. 
a third of the net revenue, and half the entrance fees, were thus retained for future benefit, 
Shareholders also received a Christmas bonus in the form of the right to take up at par one 


HARTLEY WITHERS, formerly City Editor of The Times. 
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applause. : 
Mr. Hucu LeEwis’s REPLy. 

Mr. Hugh Lewis (general manager), in responding, expressed his 
thanks to the chairman, Sir James P. Reynolds, and to Mr. Parker. 
He referred particularly to the frank and friendly relationship he had 
enjoyed with the chairman and directors during the eight years he 
had been chief executive officer of the company. In promising to 
convey to the officers and staff of the Globe and all its associated 
companies the generous words of appreciation to which they had 
listened, Mr. Lewis made special reference to Mr. Harold Warner 
United States manager), Mr. J. Dyer Simpson (London manager), 
and Mr. Duncan Reid (Globe Indemnity Company, New York), and to 
officials of the Thames and Mersey and Central Insurance Companies. 

Mr. Lewis voiced his inevitable feelings of regret at relinquishing his 
position of general manager of the company and emphasised the 
certainty he felt that officials and staff would continue to render in 
the future the splendid services which he acknowledged having 
received from them during his term of office. He said he believed 
this combination of great British insurance companies, embracing the 
Liverpool and London and Globe and Royal, offered one of the finest 
opportunities in business to-day for the exercise of talent and for the 
fulfilment of ambition. Mr. Lewis endorsed the chairman’s remarks 
that the organisation was in first-rate order. 

In conclusion, Mr. Lewis expressed his appreciation of the kindness 
shown to him by the chairman and directors, and thanked them for 
the honour conferred upon him in inviting him to a seat on the Board 
of the Royal and Liverpool and London and Globe. 


THANKS TO THE CHAIRMAN. 

Mr. W. R. Glazebrook proposed a vote of thanks to the chairman 
for presiding, and spoke in a complimentary way of the work of Mr. 
Barnes in the interests of the company. 

Mr. Glazebrook proceeded to add a personal tribute of his own to the 
general manager and voiced the regret which he, as chairman of the 
“Royal’”’ and everyone associated with the two companies, felt at 
the termination of Mr. Lewis’s control as chief executive officer of the 
“Globe ’’ and associated companies. He, too, was pleased Mr. Lewis 
would have a seat on the Board of the ‘‘ Royal” and the “ Globe ” 
and, further, that Mr. Barnes would become a deputy-chairman of the 
“ Royal.” 

Mr, Glazebrook made reference to the increased profits which the 
“Globe” had earned, indicating the enhanced dividend, now 25s. per 
share, which was in 1920 17s., representing an income of almost £200,000 
a year. 

Mr. W. S. Crichton seconded the resolution, which the chairman 
briefly acknowledged, and the proceedings terminated. 

The directors of the Liverpool and London and Globe Insurance Com- 
pany, Limited, have re-elected Mr. A. Kentish Barnes and Mr. R. Q. 
Wilson as chairman and deputy-chairman respectively of the company. 








A New and Cheaper Edition of 


A History of 


British Socialism 





Max Beer 


Vol. I., To the Birth of Chartism. 


Vol. II., Chartism to the Present Day. 
With an additional Chapter, 1917-1928. 


7s. 6d. net each vol. G. BELL & SONS, LTD. 
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WANTED — First Editions 
of Modern Authors. 


We will buy fine copies of the following books at 
the prices indicated. 

Bennett, Old Wives’ Tale, £20; Tomlinson, Sea 
and Jungle, £14; McFee, Letters of an Ocean Tramp, 
£8, Casuals of the Sea, £3; Maugham, Of Human 
Bondage, £5; Wells, Love and Mr. Lewisham, £5; 
Douglas, South Wind, £10. 

Highest prices for any early Galsworthy, Shaw, Barrie, 


Kipling, Hardy, Wells, Stevenson and other esteemed 
modern authors. 


DAVIS & ORIOLI, 
30 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C.1. 
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BOOKS 


YOU MUST READ 
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SIX 
MRS GREENES 


By LORNA REA 7s. 6d. net 


‘‘ This is not a promising, first novel; 
it is a first novel of achievement. 
It has a richness of humour and a 
tenderness rare in any writer.” 
‘Times Literary Supplement.’ 
FIFTH LARGE PRINTING 


* 


GALLIPOLI 


THE OFFICIAL HISTORY OF 
THE GALLIPOLI CAMPAIGN 


By Bri3.-General ASPINALL- 
OGLANDER, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 
15s. net; maps 4s. 6d. net 
“An enduring literary memorial of 
those who sleep in company beneath 
the sround they died to conquer or 
defend.” —Stephen King Hall in 

‘Time & Tide.’ 


* 


THE HOUSE OF 
MEMORIES 


By BARBARA WILSON 6s. net 


“Lady Wilson gives us in a few 
pages those things that she has felt 
with all her heart. She is witty her- 
self and can recall the wit of others.” 
‘Times Literary Supplement.’ 


* 


THE THIRD ROUTE 


By PHILIP SASSOON 15s. net 


“A text which, like the pictures, 
evokes and classifies thought, com- 
bine to make this book not only 
delightful to read, but a real contri- 
bution to Imperial problems.” 
‘Spectator.’ 
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GOSS COPY-WRITING RELIGION 


By A. BARRATT{BROWN, M.A., Principal of Ruskin College, Oxford; and 
JOHN W..HARVEY, Sting Poe of Philosophy in Armstrong College 


ewcastle-on-Tyne, 
Crown 8vo, Cloth boards, Ss. net. 
‘The book may be cordially commended to seekers after truth, both young and 


old, who are repelled by much of the ordinary Apologetic.””—The Frieng, 
JAMES CLARKE &iCO., LTD., 9 ESSEX STREET, LONDON, W.c.2 
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TO LET AND FOR SALE 
NOTE: In The New Statesman of March 9, the Brothers Goss, 














Tailors, offered prizes for the best four pieces of “copy” EWBURKGH HOUSE, 182-136 Cromwell Road, S.W. 5. Untur. 
rer P Re nished Rooms and Furnished Sub-lets. Gas frees and rings in ail private 

advertising their tailoring. constant hot water, cumenauat. good public rooms, hard tensta courta.—_Weatera anu 

WINNERS ie HILTERN HILLS. To let, summer months, attractive little 

° house, two sitting, three bedrooms, bathroom, h, & c., wide views.—Coss, Chinnor, 


Oxford. 





Ww ane June 20th to July 27th, in Bloomsbury, bedroom, 


First Prize 
: sitting-room, bath, with breakfast, for professional man. Quiet essential. High 
(Goss Clothes to the value of Ten Guineas.) references.—-Box 506, Tuz New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 


London, W.C. 2. 
it3 99 4 2 
X, - Ilkestone, Derbyshire. , OUSE TO LET, furnished, for 6 weeks, from August rst, 6 bed- 
(Mr. “ X” asks that his name should not be published.) rooms, 2 bathrooms, 4 sitting-rooms, including nursery; 2 acres garden, tennis 
court; two golf courses near. {10 108. p.w. or near offer.—Kerchesters, Kingswood, 





° ° Surrey. 
Three Consolation Prizes eo erey HOUSE wanted for August, in quiet spot on South 
(Goss Clothes to the value of Three Guineas.) psn = 2 sitting-rooms, bathroom.—Write Mrs. Ricnarpson, St, Omer Road, 
ulldtora, 
Mr. H. D. Barnes, Exton, nr. Exeter. TRAVEL, HOTELS 
Mr. M. Oakeshott, The Lodge, Little Shelford, REST HOMES, ETC. 





















































Cambridge. REFORMED INNS. 
Mr. Walter A. L. Raeburn, 11 Woodchurch Road, 170 INNS AND HOTELS managed by the 
London, N.W. 6 PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, Ltd, 
> . . . A k D e . tH List ati 
: ; sk for Descriptive List (gr és). 
Over Sixty pieces of copy were submitted, and their average P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 
merit was such that the task of choosing the winning entries INGSLEY HOTEL, near the British Museum, Hart Street, 
i Bloomsbu' are, London, W.C. 1. First-class ‘T Hotel, ‘ 
has been a most difficult one. i f Electric vo I all po nintendy ped astm Mtr > orgy jean te 
Many considerations had to be taken into account. A number | %- 64. per night.—Telegrams: Bookeoraft, London. 
of competitors had, for example, written what was in effect a ASTBOURNE,—2 JEVINGTON GARDENS.  High-claw 
4 H : 4 Vegetari Test H moderate terms. Full particulars Mn, 
short cesay, and, whist interesting points were made, the | “7 PSitear (Gat afoan taee "= oe 
i r ertisement. peas gee 
. {EMOUTH, EAST CLIFF.—-"Winchmore,” K Roaa, 
assumed that the interest of the reader had already been eo 6 mins. sea, garden amongst nn pom ck” ta ean 
obtained, whereas of course the ‘copy’ itself had to create commer trom 9 gms. Tel: 929n—Mie Gausus. 
this interest. T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visiteurs tisd Hotel Comforts, 
. . ith baths and other ad f « Hydro, at mod .— Tele. : . Ltt 
The Brothers Goss feel that they cannot let this opportunity = — — a eras —— a - 
pass of reminding readers of The New Statesman that they do Pere,” Ete tates dill Uninet 
stand by all they have ever said in their advertisements. They . 
do not pretend to have promoted this competition entirely pn A 
for the benefit of the competitors. Whilst they hope it has A ceasenbte OH... ; - -  - 
Particulars of 15@ Hotels fron: Trust Houses 
brought some benefit and amusement to those who have shown Limited, Skort’s Gardens, London, W.C. 2. 
an interest in it, they hope, at the same time, that the com- | yYUMANITARIANS' GUESTS HOUSE. Pleasant Rooms. Large 
petition will bring them into touch with a number of men who Private Grounds. Exeellent Tennis. Terms moderate, Humane diet—Apply, 
can appreciate the outstanding characteristics about Goss | _ __ Director: 151 Sutherland Avenue, W. 9. 
Tailoring. ILDERSWIL, Switzerland (2 minutes Auto-Station, Wilderswil- 
Interlaken). Park-Hotel des Alpes. Splendid view of Jungfrau, etc. Lovely 
B Pe fl - d th h — . walks. Every modernconvenience. JSerms {rom 7s. a day.—Mmes. E. & M. LOtm 
rienly reiterated, ese Characteristics are: OSCOMBE.—Shalden Grange (recommended by a —— “= 
i i j N Ss S' , si ed he E Sliff about fe inutes ¢ ‘oseombe Vie 
The firm of T. Goss & Co. is run by two brothers with thirty South aspects Redecetated and refurnished: throughout, Electric, Hght and 
and twenty years’ practical experience respectively. fires im bedrooms. Two En-tout-cas tennis courts, Own beach bungalow, Large garsst. 
P a} to 3} guineas per week, Florence Road, Boscombe, Bournemouth. Telephone 2873. 
The two brothers take all measurements and do all cutting and | - ag og gee 
fitting themselves, and only the best materials are used, in a Tica Cake idededen te baad Geta Ga Oe 
Keeping with the finest possible craftsmanship Feulowship, Ltd., “ Highfeld,” Louou, N.W 
% ellowship, be ighfieid,”” Londou, N.W. 11. _ 
Having only modest premises on the first floor, and relying USTRIAN TYROL. Mountains, pinewoods, glaciers; sun, peace, 
mainly upon recommendations of customers to increase their flowers. Spring specially beautiful.—Miss Axprew, Pension Waldrast, Miedert- 
c ? . im-Stubai. 
trade, Goss ‘overheads’ are kept down, enabling first-class 
Suits, comparable with any supplied in the West-end, to be TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 
made for from Eight to Ten Guineas. 


; Torr. SHORTHAND, DUPLICATING, REPORT- 
Why not drop in on Goss? A great many New Statesman ING. Technical MSS. and Plays a Speciality. Verbatim of 


i ided. 
readers are regular customers. condensed reporting. Temporary Shorthand-Typists prov! 
ul METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REporTING OFFicr, 75 Chancery Lane 
(Holborn End), W.C.2. Tele.: Holborn 6182. 


{ GOSS & ( QO UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly typed by 
e e 5 


experienced typist.—Mrs. Brooker, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 


= 2 ae : ted. 
15 Newgate Street, London, E.C. 1. Trnat work checked’ Scares, igh Holborn, WG. Chancery 0900. 











City 8259. 





Duplicating cheap.—Darsy, 53 Highbury Quadrant, N.§. North 3607 


UPLICATING, Typewriting, Translations, etc. Secretaries and 
BSVSISVSHVSS DCIS Vee 


Prompt Service Bureau, Ltd, 6 Conduit Street, W. 1. (Mayfair 3163/4.) 


UTHORS’ MSS, Plays, etc, accurately and promptly typed: 
i 











Vaitk 


